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Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant Nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an Eagle muting 
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at the fountain it self of heav’nly radiance, while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
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and in their envious gabble would prognosticat a year of 
sects and schisms. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CITIZENS AND THE COAL DRAMA 


Emile i 


IN memories: of my. * chikinod.-: «thee are _ bpisodes both of 
colliery life “ang ‘toil, ‘witht ‘their ‘déddly agcidents, and also of 
brawny, kind-Heaxteg imonworkers in the" ace of wheeling large 
barrows loaded with thafertals to, the’ s6pen mouths of old pig- 
iron furnaces. From the very eafliest daily talk that gripped my 
mind and stirred my imagination something inherited by my feel- 
ings, an ancestral trait of character, I believe, collected facts 
about ironworks and collieries. My father owned both in North 
Wales, and some of his forebears, the Sparrows of Staffordshire, 
from about the middle of the eighteenth century, had been active 
as leaders in those unkempt and immense improvisations out of 
which the Black Country had grown, helping with more and 
more energy and danger to stampede old England from an 
agricultural state with a smallish population into a sketchy and 
reckless type of industrial society, with a population that increased 
so rapidly that Darwin became alarmed. 

At about the age of fifteen I began to make written notes on 
the terrible history of British collieries, really good notes, some of 
which I still retain; and several books were chosen to be per- 
manent guides. One of them, written by Benjamin Disraeli, was 
called Sybil ; or, The Two Nations, and came to me from the 
1840's. I was thrilled by its high-hearted defence of British 
labour, and from its pages I got a habit of brooding often over 
the Two Nations in old England, one nation thinly peopled, but 
wonderfully opulent and very eager to be more so, that con- 
trasted almost violently with the other nation, whose teeming 
population had just grievances by the score and whose family 
life was one of incessant hardship and insecurity. As a 
series of truthful pictures revealing the horrible youth of British 
industrialism, and the decline of English farming, Sybil is 
invaluable, for many grave troubles of to-day were bred by the 
abominable eyils that Disraeli studied and recorded at first hand 
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—not that he dared to relate the whole truth. In his preface 
he said : 


The general reader whose attention has not been specially drawn to 
the subject which these volumes aim to illustrate—the Condition of the 
People—might suspect that the writer had been tempted to some exaggera- 
tion in the scenes that he has drawn, and the impressions he has wished 
to convey. He thinks it therefore due to himself to state that the descrip- 
tions, generally, are written from his own observation ; but while he hopes 
he has alleged nothing which is not true, he has found the absolute necessity 
of suppressing much that is genuine. For so little do we know of the state 
of our country that the air of improbability which the whole truth would 
inevitably throw over these pages might deter some from their perusal. 


F When Disraeli wrote these words the Reform Bill was twelve 
years old, yet the many diseases within the body and the very 
soul of improvised industrialism were as bad as ever, and in some 
districts worse. Disraeli was alarmed to find that ‘ infanticide 
was practised as extensively and legally in England as it was on 
the banks of the Ganges’ ; and the new manufacturing system, or 
lack of system, was encouraging everywhere another callous dis- 
regard of parental feelings and duties, a growth of slums and slum 
areas where swarms of ragged, underfed children perished, to be 
succeeded at once by others. 

Disraeli brought into literature one of these poor human 
creatures, with no legitimate name or parentage, a lad called 
Devilsdust, who is sent to a baby farm that charges threepence a 
week for his keep. His mother dying, the threepence a week ends, 
so the tiny lad is turned into the street to be run over or to die 
from hunger or disease. 


Even this expedient failed [says Disraeli]. The youngest and feeblest 
of the band of victims, Juggernaut spared him to Moloch. All his com- 
panions were disposed of. Three months’ play in the streets got rid of this 
tender company, shoeless, half naked, and uncombed, whose ages varied 
from two to five years. Some werecrushed ; some were lost ; somecaught 
cold and fever, crept back to their garrets or their cellars, were dosed with 
Godfrey’s Elixir, and died in peace. The nameless one, Devilsdust, would 
not disappear : he always got out of the way of the carts and horses, and 
never lost his own. They gave him no food : he foraged for his own, and 
shared with the dogs the garbage of the streets. But still he lived : stunted 
and pale, he defied even the fatal fever which was the only inhabitant of 
his cellar that never quitted it... . 


Briefly, this waif of a new age grew up to be a shrivelled man 
—and a Chartist ; also something else to historians, for Devils- 
dust represents one variety of neglected suffering and its results 
that took root in manufacturing Britain during those times when 
the rich were very proud of her monopolies, and certain that she 
would remain the exporting workshop of the world and the greatest 
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importer of many raw materials. How could she fail to be all 
this ? it was asked. What other nation was so compact, with 
great collieries and ironworks close to large seaports, and with 
other advantages also, most notably an apt population quite 
large enough to maintain sufficient competition among the poor, 
and therefore the economic blessing of low wages ? 

Disraeli notes a too-frequent British attitude towards wages. 
A clergyman asks one of the chief characters in Sybil, Lord 
Marney, whether a peasant can bring up his family on eight shillings 
a week. My lord answers: ‘Oh, as for that, I have generally 
found the higher the wages, the worse the workmen. They only 
spend their money in beershops. They are the curse of the 
country.’ And this callous attitude towards wages has been active 
whenever the coal drama has made a new public crisis that news- 
papers have recorded, frequently with an economic bias against 
miners. 

Disraeli introduces us to a superior artisan and quotes with 
approval what the artisan says : 


There is more serfdom in England now than at any time since the 
Conquest. I speak of what passes under my daily eyes when I say that 
those who labour can as little change or choose their masters now as 
when they were born thralls. There are great bodies of the working classes 
of this country nearer the conditions of brutes than they have been at any 
time since the Conquest. Indeed, I see nothing to distinguish them from 
brutes, except that their morals are inferior. Incest and infanticide are 
as common among them as among the lower animals. The domestic 
principle wanes weaker and weaker every year in England: nor can we 
wonder at it when there is no comfort to cheer and no sentiment to hallow 
the home. .. . 


Mind, these staring facts come to us, not from Robert Owen 
the Socialist, but from Benjamin Disraeli, who would certainly 
have founded a Labour Party if his multiple ambition had not 
withdrawn him from his great Sybil period into a very different 
atmosphere, namely, that in the Nation of the Rich and in the 
narrowing customs and compromises of Parliament. And a Con- 
servative Labour Party founded by him in the 1850’s would have 
been as beneficial to the body social as improvements in sanita- 
tion, medicine, anesthetics, surgery and bacteriology have been 
to human bodies one by one. Did he ever regret his lost oppor- 
tunities in this great matter? Was he thinking of them when he 
said in late life that ‘ politics are a stinking profession’? I am 
always very glad that it was he who, by extending the franchise 
again (after educating his party), enlarged the safety-valve for 
letting off the steam of social and political discontent, causing 
Carlyle to foam into his article on shooting Niagara. 

Disraeli speaks in Sybil about several other national failings 
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in the manufacturing system which have been delivered down to 
our times as influences full of mischief. One is the public attitude 
towards those men and their families who are suddenly demoded 
and stranded by new inventions, as handloom weavers were by 
power-looms, and as hundreds of actors have been recently by 
films and the wireless. A handloom weaver says to Disraeli 
that when honest workers are too old to learn another trade, and 
suddenly are deprived of their own trade by inventions, losing 
the only property they have, their productive labour, they have a 
just right to be maintained by the State. The Great War and its 
aftermath have been rather friendly to the principle of citizenship 
expressed by this hand-weaver, though the use of the word ‘ dole’ 
is resented by the poor, as it is not applied also to the pensioning 
of retired soldiers, naval sailors, and civil servants. 

In Sybil, again, there is talk about the need of a General Strike 
in order to press with sufficient unity for redress of grievances. 
Gerard, Sybil’s father, says } 


There are to be no leaders this time, at least no visible ones. The 
people will do it themselves, All the children of Labour are to rise on the 
same day, and to toil no more till they have their rights. No violence, no 
bloodshed ; but Toil halts, and then our oppressors will learn the great 
economical truth, that when Toil plays wealth ceases. 

When Toil ceases the People suffer [said Sybil]. That is the only truth 
that we have learnt, and it is a bitter one. 

Can we be free without suffering ? [said Gerard]. Is the greatest of 
human blessings to be obtained as a matter of course ; to be plucked like 
fruit, or seized like a running stream ? No, no; we must suffer, but we 
are wiser than of yore; we will not conspire. Conspiracies are for aris- 
tocrats, not for nations. 

Alas, alas! I see nothing but woe [said Sybil]. . . . England, Wales, 
Scotland, will be forced to work as they were forced before. How can they 
subsist without Jabour ? And if they could, there is an organised power 
that will subdue them... . 


So the discussion runs on ; and when we remember that only 
eighty-four years separate us from the year 1842, when the abomi- 
nations of female labour underground in coal mines were forbidden 
by Act of Parliament, it is not surprising that the present-day 
bad state of the mining industry has among its ageing traditions 
tales of the 1840’s. We must see the past within the present if we 
have any desire to be impartial, or right-mindedly thorough, 
towards the new big scenes which have been added to the old coal 
drama since 1918. Those who have not yet read Sybil, particu- 
larly if they are Conservatives, should begin to study its chapters 
at once, and side by side with it many additional facts should be 
gathered from another book published in the 1840’s, The Cyclo- 
pedia of Useful Arts, illustrated with woodcuts. There is no 
better guide than this cyclopedia in all matters relating to the 
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barbaric servitude both of tiny lads and of half-naked girls in 
coalpits, no better guide because the facts were collected for 
the State, and prove that it was hardened custom, not positive 
cruelty, that the law had to prohibit. A desire to keep in vogue the 
longest possible number of hours in a day’s work for the smallest 
possible wages, in order to satisfy a public yearning for cheap coal 
and for profitable trade, introduced a horrible custom little by 
little, depraving young girls and crippling small boys. One wood- 
cut in the cyclopedia shows a girl ‘ hurrier ’ in a coalpit at Halifax, 
half naked, in the act of pulling a small wheeled truck or ‘ corve’ 
along a very low and narrow road or passage; and the text 
relates that corves weighed from 2 to 5 cwts., and were mounted 
on four cast-iron wheels, 5 inches in diameter, but not moving on 
rails. Sometimes the passages were not more than about 20 
inches in height. The coal-bearers also were almost all girls and 
women, who carried the fuel in panniers on their backs, and in 
burdens varying from ? cwt. to 3 cwts. A Commission spoke of 
these and of other things as ‘horrible labour,’ adding that it 
lasted from twelve to fourteen hours daily, and once a week at 
least it extended through a whole night. Yet coal-owners kept 
this serfage in daily misuse till Parliament put it down. Such is 
custom—the one thing stronger than Nature. But the State, by 
doing her duty towards girls and women, lessened the total 
weekly wages in a great many poor homes, and as a consequence 
she stimulated the natural desire of men-miners for higher wages, 
bringing them into stern economic strife with a very complex 
opponent—not the coal owner only, but his customers also at 
home and abroad, all of whom were intensely eager to have cheap 
coal. And the customers, direct and indirect, included a line of 
middlemen each one of whom had to make a profit, always 
totalling a great deal more per annum than a coal hewer’s wages, 
and sometimes even more than a coal owner’s net profits. Indeed, 
many a coal owner was ruined when coal merchants were 
thriving. 

No complexity of trade routine could have been more irra- 
tional, or less in accordance with the common good; for those 
who risked most of all in money capital plus brainwork, and those 
others who for very poor wages risked their lives daily under- 
ground, had to bear at first hand all the worst rubs of bad trade 
while the middlemen’s bargaining power was intensified. Then 
cut-throat competition between coalpits in the same district 
became sharper, interrupted by lock-outs or strikes, during which 
a more or less marked scarcity of coal caused a demand for this 
fuel, either local or general. Yet this strife belonged to the 
routine of old custom, so it was looked upon as economic com- 
petition, and continued from decade to decade, its distributing 
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costs becoming heavier as the nation’s wages for all work very 
gradually increased; and with this improvement in the lot of 
Labour came a keener hunger for profits among middlemen as 
among first-hand employers. The private colliery owner who saw 
his men daily, like my father, was frequent in my boyhood, but 
the company coal owners and their shareholders came inevitably 
as ‘the coal drama enlarged, while retaining the traditional com- 
plexity of distribution and certain economic principles, so called, 
which the mining population learnt from personal suffering to 
detest ever more and more. 

One principle said that even when the organisation of an 
industry was allowed to become out of date, and therefore unfit 
to cope with the pressure of bad times, employers had a right to 
claim from their workpeople a subsidy to be paid in decreased 
wages week by week till trade improved, or for an agreed period 
of months or years. 

During my lifetime—and I am sixty-four—miners and their 
leaders have become both more articulate and sterner towards 
this principle, arguing that the first charge on all industry is a 
minimum wage for labour fit to support a workman’s family 
in decent citizenship ; and that employers who think it worth 
while to keep a great industry out of date in its management 
after Great Britain has ceased to be an industrial monopolist 
must bear themselves the losses caused by their bad customs. 
To transfer the losses to their workpeople is not only to injure 
poor families, but to confirm themselves also in the habit of using 
wasteful methods, which is another sort of injury to industrial 
sound work and the public good. But contests over principles in 
financial strife are very like contests over the tenets of rival 
religious creeds, out of which fierce wars and other enmities have 
arisen. Collieries have caused Parliament to interfere over and 
over again, setting narrower limits to the freedom of private 
enterprise ; and since 1918 we have seen another and a very 
impeded advance towards a new and larger instalment of legal 
authority over the coal industry’s distribution and general 
management. 

Several things have been present as tragedies in every one of 
the phases of discipline which the State has imposed on coal 
owners. The worst one is the continuous toll paid by miners in 
accidental deaths and in wounds to the Moloch of industrialism. 
Since 1870 millions of British colliers have been wounded, and 
the killed number several score of thousands. Yet householders 
have rarely given a thought, when sitting at their firesides, to the 
battlefields underground; and how many of them have ever 
believed that coal was ‘cheap’ enough? Twenty thousand 
colliers perished by accidents between 1856 and 1876, and to-day 
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the annual death-roll averages 1110 brave fellows, and the yearly 
average of wounded is 162,259. I speak of those who lose at least 
a week’s work each. Yet the phases of war in industrialism have 
been praised ardently as peace. Where custom is very active, 
there we find that reason is either asleep or only half awake, but 
near to nightmare. This fact is illustrated by recent events in 
.the coal drama, where many old customs have clashed with the 
temper and the aims of Labour in a new age. 

And remember what this new age is really. Beaconsfield 
came to the belief that Great Britain, after a vast ordeal, would 
never be able to begin again. Yet he did not call up before his 
imagination a new beginning so complicatedly perilous as the one 
which has been enforced upon the Old Country by the Great War 
and its aftermath. No such monstrous national debts as our 
own ever seemed in the least possible to either Beaconsfield or 
Gladstone; and neither of these Victorian statesmen ever 
imagined an industrialised Europe crippled by the actions and 
reactions of war and debt, and an awakened East seething with 
new ideas and ambitions. So I have been haunted since 1918 by 
Beaconsfield’s firm belief that Great Britain, after a vast ordeal, 
would never be able to begin again, and that in this she was unlike 
every other nation of great power that he knew. 


II 
PROBLEMS OF INHERITANCE 


In 1918 I tried to form an impartial ground-plan of what a 
new beginning had to achieve, and under what handicaps, both 
old and new. Some of the dangers tabulated belong intimately 
to the subject of this article. 

1. That as collieries would always be as essential to our 
industrial type of society as efficient railways, roads and shipping, 
it was very lamentable and perilous that their out-of-date organisa- 
tion did not occupy the attention of Parliament when the labouring 
classes, who kept the many wheels of industrialism going, were 
still dividing their votes at general elections between Conservatives . 
and Liberals; for as soon as Labour began to form her own 
political party, and to call it Socialism instead of Sybilism, the 
misorganisation of the immense coal industry began to pass from 
economics into rival phases of political strife, very impeding and 
harmful to all reconstructive aims and work. 

2. That although the new party in politics had been given a 
name hateful to Conservatives and to most Liberals, which the 
name Sybilism could not well have been, yet its leaders and its 
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aims were so patiently temperate, so free from fool-fury, that 
nothing but slander and bullying from the old parties, its parents, 
should turn it towards violence. 

3. As the Conservatives after Beaconsfield’s death had missed 
their opportunity of growing into Sybilism, how could they com- 
pete for votes against the new party without moving themselves 
into the thing called Socialism, against which they inveighed ? 
Would they attempt to ‘ down’ political Labour, and would they 
be supported by an immensely powerful agency—their news- 
paper Press? If they did, would they not strike at the very 
heart of industrialism, and make a new beginning completely | 
impossible ? 

4. Why had the Coalition carried the war fever into the first 
post-war general elections, instead of resigning, so that the Old 
Country might begin at once to face the need of a new beginning 
divided for restorative work into three parties, all equally eager, 
though in different ways, to serve the common good ? 

5. As coal owners for a long time had been the Bourbons of 
industrialism, would they begin at once to hurry into their Charles 
X. period ? Or would they weigh and measure all lessons enforced 
by the war, and start with a will upon reorganisation in order to 
adapt the most important of British industries to the needs of a 
new beginning ? 

6. If they were wise in this national way and appealed to 
Parliament for sympathy and help, would they be opposed 
fiercely by many powerful newspapers ? 

Events soon began to answer these questions with a vigour 
which would have scared Beaconsfield. A great desire to ‘down’ 
Labour by violent propaganda at general elections has disturbed 
every chance of a new beginning; and the boomed outcry over 
Zinovieff’s letter in one general appeal to the electorate was a 
calamity, for it gave a very abnormal division of parties in the 
House of Commons, and inflamed the reactions. Coal owners, too, 
have not ceased to be the Bourbons of industrialism, and by their 
old-fashioned and unyielding evidence before two Royal Com- 
missions they have made reorganisation more and more difficult 
and contentiously political, supported always by formidable news- 
papers, and opposed with more and more firmness by the mining 
population. When both reports of the earlier Commission were 
thrust aside as futile miners felt that they had been betrayed, and 
the sympathy of other industrial workers moved rapidly towards 
their support. 

If a family rejected the diagnosis of specialist medical men 
because it named a disease and recommended a treatment which 
the members of the family detested, no person unattended by a 
keeper would cry, ‘ Quite right! Such a hateful diagnosis and 
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treatment are outside the customs or traditions of a respectable 
family!’ This, in the main, was the attitude of Conservatives 
and most Liberals towards the Majority Report of Sankey’s 
Commission. Even ladies, young and old, talked contemptuously 
of the Report, employing phrases taken from newspapers, together 
with two dogmatisms—that miners were very troublesome men 
indeed, and that much lower wages were the proper restorative 
for the coal industry. Yet a diagnosis by a Royal Commission 
should be brought within the domain of British fair play, if only 
because it may be something even more than a true diagnosis ; it 
may prescribe for a disease in an advanced stage requiring at 
once a drastic treatment free from compromise. And to burke 
and discredit the work of a Royal Commission is to assail the 
people’s confidence in all courts of arbitration. Even if only a 
small part of the Commission’s advice had been put into thorough 
operation, a very tentative new start would have been cheering 
to all impartial minds, and miners would have had less to com- 
plain about ; but to do nothing at all was to imply publicly that 
the Commissioners were either fools or liars, and therefore com- 
pletely useless. 

Coal owners were relieved and encouraged, so they sat them- 
selves down among venerable customs and many guinea-pig boards 
and began to press for lower wages, and after a bickering spell of 
semi-peace the coal drama took the whole nation into a long and 
very damaging strike, which ended in a compromise—and bad 
wages. Not that the wages were advertised to all the world as 
bad ; many newspapers poured camouflage over them, with the 
result that few citizens in towns and in agricultural counties know 
anything at all about the costs imposed on coal hewers by their 
tools and equipment, including boots and stockings considered in 
relation to water in many pits and to the cutting edges of lumps of 
coal. Dirt carried into small, cramped rooms by colliers black as 
sweeps imposes other costs for soap, washing, and general cleanli- 
ness ; and when work is dangerous as well as dusty and dirty 
there is very often, if not usually, such fatigue and thirst as pro- 
duce a pining for beer, or some other drink with alcohol in it. 
Then there is the fact that the general purchasing value of money 
is still about 70 per cent. below its pre-war standard. Guided by 
these considerations, every elector should study the facts that the 
Miners’ Federation have published about the gross wages that 
were paid before the lock-out to certain representative classes of 
day-wage workers, together with the reductions that coal owners 
announced for the first time at the end of April and miners 
rejected. I choose the best-paid men, the coal hewers, in Scot- 
land, South Wales, Durham, Northumberland, and Yorkshire, 
Deduct 7d. daily per man for working costs. 
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Scotland, 9s. 4d. a day—to be reduced to 7s. 6d. 

South Wales, 9s. 9}d. a day—to be reduced to 7s. 24d. 
Durham, 9s. 84. a day—to be reduced to 6s. 10d. 
Northumberland, ros. 4d. a day—to be reduced to 7s. 74. 
Yorkshire, 10s. 7$d. a day—to be reduced to gs. 63d. 

A week included five and a half days when pits worked full 
time having enough trucks and enough trade. And consider the 
psychology in these figures, remembering that the spirit of man 
is the guidance that Providence has given to humanity for use in 
bad times and in good. Education influences this innate spirit, 
so do violent contrasts between poverty and opulence. Imagine, 
then, that you are a coal hewer in lucky Yorkshire, receiving gross 
wages of 10s. 74d. a day ; you are married and have three children, 
who know not from day to day whether you will be injured, or 
crippled, or killed ; and all at once coal owners say to you and to 
all other coal hewers in Yorkshire : ‘ You are paid too much. We 
offer you now 9s. 63d. a day, and we intend to put up lock-out 
notices at the pitheads, because the subsidy granted to our 
industry is going to end.’ Then your wife says: ‘And the 
Government is supporting all this, and the men in it—too many 
of ’em—have five thousand pounds every blessed year from 
the country! And why didn’t they do what that Commission, 
Sankey’s, wanted done? Why? What have we to do with such 
hanky-panky ? ’ 

Clothe wages with flesh and nerve and blood and brain, with 
women, men, children ; place them among the staring contrasts 
of industrial life ; and repeat to yourself old Beaconsfield’s warn- 
ing. No trace of a new beginning for our stricken country has yet 
appeared. And that subsidy from taxpayer’s money suddenly 
poured into the unreformed mining industry! Is there a more 
amazing fact in British history ? To reject-a Royal Commission’s 
Report because its diagnosis and its recommendations were 
deemed too unfriendly to private enterprise and much too favour- 
able towards nationalisation, only to bungle a few months later 
into a very bad phase of semi-nationalisation, a subsidy large 
enough to reach in nine months the total sum of 20,510,392. 
sterling! Even more, to do this over a question of wages and to 
ward off a threatened General Strike in defence of the miners’ 
cause! Say frankly whether W. S. Gilbert could have imagined 
a more astonishing skit on the carelessness of party statesmen 
towards industrial strife ! 

The subsidy once granted with approval from Parliament, the 
coal drama entered into a completely novel phase. No longer 
could any political party say without evident humbug that the 
drama was altogether industrial, for the subsidy made it nationally 
political, just as 20,500,000/. invested in new battleships make 
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naval estimates nationally political. Add this fact to another— 
the appointment of another Royal Commission. As Parliament 
had become trustees for the subsidy, the choice of Commissioners 
was very important to three political parties, for if the selection 
seemed one-sided to one of the parties, the Commission’s Report 
might do more harm than good, like the earlier Coal Commission. 
On the other hand, if the selection inspired confidence in all 
parties, would it not have been prudent for the Government to 
be firm and impartial in advance towards the Commission’s Report 
by asking Parliament, as trustees of the subsidy, to make the 
Report, whatever it might be, binding in its principal recom- 
mendations on the coal owners, the miners, and the nation’s 
trustees ? 

p All was left vague apart from the Commission’s very arduous 
and thankless duties, which were fulfilled with so much tact, with 
such impartial thought and care, that historians cannot fail to 
regard the Report as a model of judicial diplomacy applied to the 
urgent need of a new beginning. The general diagnosis confirmed 
the earlier Commission’s verdict, but the recommendations were 
made deliberately less controversial, and therefore better as a 
foothold for British compromises to work upon—if the Report were 
handled at once in conformity with its text and spirit. But in 
this ‘if’ there were many dangers. After reading the Report I 
made some notes for my own guidance, as follows : 

‘There is quite enough nationalisation and municipalisation 
here to be as a handful of thorns to any Conservative Government. 
Will it be grasped firmly and at once? Will Parliament act as 
trustees immediately towards the Report as a whole? Or will 
there be a general retreat into the belief that the coal drama is 
still wholly industrial? Suppose the coal owners and miners, 
gamecocks both, are turned loose again into their old cockpit, 
just to fight it out, just to see whether they by a miracle can agree 
to accept the Report ? If this is done, will the coal owners seize 
upon the reference to lower wages, cling to it tenaciously, regard- 
less of the main thing of all—thorough reorganisation ? ’ 

None can say with truth that the ragged, contentious, nerve- 
irritating discussions were ever brought into conformity with the 
Commission’s Report, either before or after the lock-out notices 
were put up at the nation’s pitheads ; and even when the Govern- — 
ment joined with the coal owners in completing the lock-out, no 
citizen in the country had any notion at all as to what scheme of 
reconstruction coal owners and the Government together intended 
to carry through with a will. Yet the Report says emphatically 
that revision of wages should not be made till there ‘ is acceptance 
by all parties of such measures of reorganisation as will secure to 
the industry a new lease of prosperity leading to higher wages’ ; 
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and to tell intrepid miners under a lock-out threat that they 
must accept something intangible, something far off from a 
ground-plan of reconstruction, while granting large and clearly 
defined sacrifices, is—not cricket in negotiation, but—mere 
bullying folly. 

Up to this point Labour’s conduct, in spite of some evident 
mistakes of detail, had all the moral advantages: its cause was 
right ; but its choice of a countermove against the wrongful 
lock-out came from embittered fatigue and a spate of cerebral 
agitation. To believe that the same Government would be so 
feeble as to yield twice to the same menace was insulting. To be 
unjust to a whole nation because coal owners and the Cabinet had 
bungled over the Commission’s Report was gravely immoral. To 
play into the hands of the coal owners’ journalist supporters, 
inviting them to make a great ado about ‘ revolution,’ was in- 
. fantine strategy. On the other hand, if the trade unions had 
bound themselves to finance the mining population till the lock- 
out had been withdrawn and the Samuel Report had been brought 
into fair negotiation, such a pacific countermove against the 
Cabinet’s folly would have centred the nation’s attention firmly 
on the main issues. A Cabinet divided into antagonistic parts— 
with the Prime Minister’s Sybilism in one part of it, and much 
eighteenth-century Toryism in another—had made the Coal 
Drama more dangerous than ever. The eighteenth-century part 
declared war in the lock-out, and it was against the eighteenth- 
century Ministers that the General Strike was let loose. 

A Cabinet all of a piece with the Prime Minister would have 
rejoiced to find in the Samuel Report more than enough humane 
and sane guidance into reconstructive discipline and generative 
diplomacy. There would have been no burking artifice in the 
handling of another Royal Commission’s Report. The coal 
owners would have been made to feel that a vast sum of the 
nation’s money invested in their out-of-date customs had put 
them under control of the nation’s trustees. I bring this review 
of the old Coal Drama down to Thursday, May 20, with the 
miners still locked out and firmly set in their principles. The 
twofold Cabinet has issued a sort of ground-plan showing 
unfriendly intentions towards the Samuel Report, and nothing 
at present foretells even dimly that the coal drama is going to be 
freed from sinister and tragic strife. 

And the continued lock-out is.a very peculiar thing, for it 
threatens to bring industries one by one to another standstill 
while imposing on miners and their families a choice between 
painful hunger and a fragment of the Royal Commission’s 
Report. Is it thus that Beaconsfield’s warning can be turned 
into a false alarm? Which do Conservatives wish to conserve— 
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bad wages or willing labour? And since our industrial country 
needs urgently a new beginning, wisely thorough, she is more 
dependent than ever on industrial toil, productive and distribu- 
tive; yet efforts are being made on her behalf to buy cheap what 
should be most dear to her—energetic service from contented 


workpeople. 


WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 














THE GENERAL STRIKE IN HISTORY 


As an idea the General Strike has a curious and significant history. 
First conceived in the troublous years of England’s young indus- 
trial system, when the workers had still to win the elemental 
rights of free association and the popular suffrage, its irruption 
. into the fully-grown economic society of the twentieth century is 
deserving of some study. 

After the Act of 1825 bestowed the formal right of combination 
and collective bargaining upon both masters and men there 
ensued a considerable outburst of trade union activity in most 
industrial districts, culminating about 1830 in a short revolution- 
ary epoch, largely inspired by the teachings of Robert Owen. 
Early in 1834 Owen founded what was the first attempt to 
establish the ‘One Big Union,’ now so prominent a part of the 
teaching of the Syndicalists. This he called the ‘ Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Unions of Great Britain and Ireland,’ total- 
ling nearly a million members, a very remarkable figure for that 
age. No wonder the Government was seriously alarmed, especially 
as Owen followed the secret society model of the unions formed in 
the days of suppression. The Grand National aimed at a com- 
bination of all the workers in all the trades in the country. The 
reasons for its success being so short-lived are interesting in the 
light of recent happenings. It provoked immediate counter- 
measures, first on the part of the Government and secondly on 
that of the employers. The Government revived an Act of George 
III. to prove the illegality of its initiation ceremonies, which 
involved the administration of an oath. Harsh sentences were 
inflicted, including that upon the six Dorchester labourers—of 
seven years’ transportation. The employers, again, were impelled 
to a combination for self-defence, and by a succession of lock-outs 
inflicted heavy sectional defeats which greatly damaged the Grand 
National. All idea of a successful General Strike was abandoned. 
The trade unions agitated fruitlessly against the Government’s 
action, and instituted a series of strikes which ultimately ended 
in the collapse of the movement. In August 1834 the Grand 
National decided to change its name to ‘ The British and Foreign 
Consolidated Association of Industry, Humanity and Knowledge,’ 
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to abandon all forms of secret ceremony in conformity with the 
law of the land, and to apply for a charter from the Government. 
It set aside part of its funds for the establishment of co- 
operative workshops, whereby the workers could become their 
own employers. Owen flamboyantly declared this change of 
policy to be the beginning of a new world ‘in which truth, indus- 
try and knowledge will for ever reign triumphant.’ 

Although these grandiose schemes came to nothing, this period 
of trade unionism left within the body of the Labour movement 
the twin ideas of the revolutionary General Strike and working- 
class control of industry, which were not to come to full birth 
until the Syndicalist movement of the twentieth century. In the 
long interval the former has been kept alive by the Anarchists, 
like Bakunin, and the Socialist Communists, like Karl Marx. 
The latter has been largely overlaid by the doctrines of State 
Socialism, whereby the State is envisaged as employer and con- 
troller instead of the producer. After the collapse of Chartism in 
1848 the existing structure of industrial society was accepted 
without question by the trade union movement, whose programme 
became purely reformist, being even milder than Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s ‘ Radical Programme ’ of the ’eighties. The strike 
method, of course, was constantly in evidence, but unsupported 
by any social philosophy and unidentified with revolutionary 
intent. Social legislation, parliamentary representation, State 
and municipal enterprise, consumers’ co-operation, and a very 
limited field of producers’ co-operation, these exhaust the category 
of practical activities pursued by the leaders of British Labour. 
Up to a generation ago the Labour movement gave no sign of 
being fundamentally critical of the industrial system. Enlightened 
public opinion, as expressed by the Royal Commission on Labour 
reporting in 1894, had by then not only accepted trade unionism 
as a normal institution, but even regarded its intensive organisa- 
tion with complacency as a potential blessing in reducing the 
frequency of strikes, though widening their area. The actual 
words of the Commission’s Report read strangely now, after a 
Great War and a General Strike have passed into history : 

When both sides in a trade are strongly organised and in possession of 
considerable financial resources, a trade conflict, when it does occur, may be 
on a very large scale, very protracted, and very costly. But just as any | 
modern war between any two great European States, costly though it is, 
seems to represent a higher state of civilisation than the incessant local 
fights and predatory raids which occur in times or places where Govern- 
ments are less strong and centralised, so, on the whole, an occasion of great 
trade conflict breaking in upon years of peace seems to be preferable to 
continued local bickerings, stoppages of work and petty conflicts. 

These are brave and tolerant words, but their ultimate 
implications were but vaguely apprehended at the time they were 
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written. The half-century ending in 1894 comprised the entire 
history of trade unionism of the more modern type. The first 
half of the period witnessed the steady, though gradual, increase 
in the number of unions and their members, but without any 
spectacular development or fundamental change. The trade boom 
of the ’seventies was reflected in a remarkable growth of unionism, 
while the severe depression of the ‘eighties brought equivalent 
retrogression and disaster. The last decade of the century saw 
the influence of collectivism assuming great power over the 
unions, most of their leaders having accepted the doctrines of 
State Socialism and parliamentary representation. The unskilled 
labour of the docks, the land, and elsewhere was gradually drawn 
within the orbit of unionism, and by 1900 the total number of 
trade unionists in the United Kingdom was just under two 
millions—still not quite 25 per cent. of the adult male manual 
workers. In 1920 the comparative figures were over six millions 
and more than 12 per cent. In eight years trade union member- 
ship actually doubled. 

What, in this latter period, was happening to the strike 
method ? The figures published by the Board of Trade do not 
bear out the somewhat optimistic anticipations expressed in the 
Royal Commission’s Report quoted above. Omitting the years 
of the war, we find that the industrial history of this century 
shows an almost unbroken increase in the number of disputes 
beginning in each year—from 355 in 1904 to 1715 in 1920. 
Another remarkable fact is that the number of workers indirectly 
involved does not increase appreciably, while the nuinaber directly 
involved increases greatly, though unevenly. The total number 
of working days lost, while naturally more uneven still, shows 
huge increases for certain years, commencing with 1908, when it 
was 10,834,189, being nearly as great in 1910 and Ig1I, and no 
less than 40,914,675 in I912, 34,903,000 in IgrQ, and 27,011,000 
in 1920. From these figures certain important deductions may 
fairly be made. The steady growth of trade unionism has made 
for a more or less corresponding increase in the number of disputes 
and the number of workpeople directly involved, while the years 
of phenomenal increase in the total number of working days lost 
have nearly all been years showing an increased number of 
disputes. Curiously enough, however, the actual results of the 
disputes show a decided tendency towards compromise and 
conciliation as a method of settlement. Thus we may legitimately 
conclude that the intensification of trade union organisation 
favours the increasing use of the strike method, while it also 
facilitates the round table solution. 

In short, the General Strike seems to be the inevitable cul- 


mination of big trade unionism arrayed against big business, just 
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as the rival armaments and alliances of world Powers ended in 
the Great War. And just as the German theory of welt-politik 
supplied the militarist with his philosophy of the desired end, so 
there arose a philosophy of the General Strike which exercised 
incalculable influence upon working-class thought and organisa- 
tion throughout the world, greatly assisted by the disturbing 
effects of the war. This creed, generally known as ‘ Syndicalism,’ 
is too familiar to require general description. It is only with its 
relation to the General Strike policy that we are immediately 
concerned. The Syndicalists or revolutionary trade unionists of 
France have simply translated the Anarchist Communist idea of 
a violent political revolution into terms of industrial rebellion, in 
which the proletariat, by ‘ downing tools ’ and using any necessary 
force, would paralyse the bourgeois economic system and per- 
manently take over its capital and functions as the fruits of 
victory. One set of prophets predicts the ‘ wildfire’ form of 
strike, spreading rapidly from small and unplanned beginnings ; 
the other describes a declaration of industrial war following upon 
elaborate strategic preparations. The extreme theorists of the 
French school regard the General Strike as an inspiring ‘ myth’ 
to keep the workers to the highest pitch of enthusiasm and 
courage. These we may dismiss and address ourselves to the more 
important matter of the practicability of the various forms of 
General Strike advocated and, in some cases, effected in recent 
years. 

The General Strike against war, so frequently debated by 
Trade Union and Socialist Congresses during the last half-century, 
need not detain us. The outbreak of the Great War found the 
degree of international solidarity attained by Labour utterly 
inadequate to such a demonstration, and the various revolutions 
and counter-revolutions of the post-war period have exposed the 
same lack of unity. The meagre support afforded to the British 
strikers by foreign trade unions a few weeks ago points in the same 
direction. 

The so-called ‘ political ’ General Strike brings us at last into 
the sphere of actuality. Its aim is to compel the State, embodied 
in the Government, to effect some specific political reform. It is 
therefore not at all revolutionary in principle or objective. Bel- 
gium has witnessed three cases of this type of General Strike | 
within the last three decades, all of them aiming at franchise 
reform. The first won considerable success, for it had the 
advantage of strategic surprise and novelty, and greatly alarmed 
the bourgeoisie. The second was a failure, largely owing to the 
lack of these advantages. The third strike, in 1913, produced 
certain reforms, but rather because public opinion was more or 
less ripe for them, and certainly not through any fear inspired by 
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the strike or due to economic paralysis which it temporarily 
occasioned. A similar strike in Sweden in 1902 succeeded in its 
limited aim, the withdrawal of a Government Bill, but it may be 
classed with all such strikes as a political mass demonstration to 
secure a certain immediate end of a non-material and non- 
economic character. 

The border-line between the political and the economic 
General Strike is often hard to define. The General Strike in 
Holland in 1903 aimed at preventing the passing of anti-strike 
legislation in regard to the public services. Its complete failure 
bears no particular lesson for us. Very different, however, is the 
case of the famous Swedish strike of 1909, though even here 
deduction may prove too-,dangeropsiy tempting. The main 
points that emerge are the intensity and closeness. of the organisa- 
tions of both Capital.and Labour in Sweden, the limited industrial- 
ism of the country as compared with the agrarian population, the 
intimate relation between the.Socialist Party and the trade 
unions, the entire abserice of violence, the prohibition ‘of the sale 
of alcohol, and the firm’ arid: Skiiful handiing’ of,the situation by 
the Government. The dispute’ was ,alizidst purely over wages in 
various trades. A series of local strikes and lock-outs, followed 
by unsuccessful Government arbitration, ended in a general lock- 
out being anticipated by the declaration of a General Strike. 
Various trades supplying essential services were expressly 
excepted, as in the recent British strike. All efforts to induce the 
farm labourers to join the strike were unsuccessful—a serious 
matter to the unions, since the agricultural labourers of Sweden 
number three times the industrial workers. Volunteers, there- 
fore, came from every quarter, and, after the first temporary 
shock to economic life, a week saw the country assuming an 
almost normal appearance. The most vital lesson of the Swedish 
strike seems to me to be its demonstration of the supreme im- 
portance of the arithmetical relation between the non-industrial 
and the industrial classes in a General Strike. The greater the 
disparity in favour of the agrarian and bourgeois classes, the more 
doubtful of success a General Strike becomes. A few years ago 
such a strike in New Zealand was wholly defeated by the mobilisa- 
tion of the farming-class as volunteers. 

Another obvious guiding principle is the national temperament 
and character of the people involved. The trade unions of Latin 
countries are notoriously liable to sudden strikes and violent 
methods, with more or less declared revolutionary aims. The 
Latin temperament, impatient of the painful effort entailed by 
steady organisation, follows its instinctive impulses towards 
revolutionary action without calculation of the results. Such a 


movement occurred in Italy in 1904 in resistance to the Govern- 
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ment use of troops against strikers, with some fatal results. The 
revolutionary outbreaks of Italian Labour after the war ended in 
the characteristically Latin reaction of Fascismo. The extreme 
form of such outbreaks is seen in Spain, where they are very 
common and have no deeper significance than minor political 
revolutions, registering themselves in no permanent changes. At 
the other extreme lies the German trade union movement, to 
which the General Strike policy has never made much appeal. 
Most mixed in character have been the French attempts at 
General Strikes. From 1909 up to the outbreak of war various 
partial strikes which took place had assumed a somewhat alarming 
character. The French railway strike of 1910 led to the General 
Federation of Labour (the €;G.T:) declaring a General Strike. 
This was met by the velebratéd ‘mobilisation order of M. Briand, 
which put a sensational end to what had‘ developed into a revolu- 
tionary movement from being 2. purery industfial dispute. Again 
a typically Latin course of-events. 

To return to the evolution of the General Strike conception 
and practice in Great Britain. A’ whole’ web of influences is con- 
cerned in the peculiar British development of the policy. As an 
idea it seems to have first found theoretical expression on the 
Clyde in 1905, in a more or less close copy of the theories of French 
Syndicalism and the American I.W.W. In 1912 a pamphlet was 
published in South Wales called ‘ The Miners’ Next Step,’ advo- 
cating a General Strike as the instrument of revolution, whereby 
the control of industry could be wrested from the bourgeoisie and 
placed in the hands of the industrial workers. In the interval 
between those years the main developments in trade union struc- 
ture had been towards industrial unionism as against craft 
unionism, involving large masses of unskilled workers, or alter- 
natively a number of sectional trades in a single large industry, 
such as the railways and the mines. Thus have arisen the great 
industrial federations, like those constituting the Triple Alliance 
formed just before the war—railwaymen, miners, and transport 
workers. This alliance, as everybody knows, failed to hold to- 
gether in face of a crucial test of its renewed unity after the war. 

But the movement towards unified action persisted unchecked, 
partly as the endeavour to bring about some form of general com- 
bination, and also as a search for a form of control of the whole 
trade union movement which could ensure the necessary disci- 
pline to order and effect united action in any crisis. The latter 
objective was consummated in a way little understood by the 
general public, to whom it meant so much. The main bodies of 
the British Labour movement are the Trade Union Congress, the 
Labour Party, and the General Federation of Trade Unions. The 
last was formed in 1899 to accomplish a Labour combine of 
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national scope, but it has degenerated into an uninfluential body 
charged with the task of maintaining funds for ensuring the 
weaker unions against the entire depletion of their strike funds. 
The Labour Party is entirely political and parliamentary, but it 
has preserved until recently a curious relationship with the Trade 
Union Congress through the latter’s Parliamentary Committee. 
This Committee was presumed to be the guardian of the political 
interests of the Labour movement, but it was, in action, inde- 
pendent of the Trade Union Congress and the Labour Party. 

The railway strike of 1919 brought together a body of trade 
union leaders expressly assembled to negotiate more effectually 
with the Government. The Parliamentary Committee was now 
led to present to the special Trade Union Congress in December, 
Ig1g, a report in which the need for something like the long-dis- 
cussed ‘ General Staff’ for Labour was suggested. The special 
Congress actually resolved : 


That in view of the imperative need and demand for a central co- 
ordinating body representative of the whole trade union movement, and 
capable of efficiently dealing with industrial questions of national import- 
ance, the Parliamentary Committee be instructed to revise the standing 
orders of Congress in such a manner as is necessary to secure the following 
changes in the functions and duties of the executive body elected by 
Congress :— 

(1) To substitute for the Parliamentary Committee, Trades Union 

Congress, a General Council to be elected annually by Congress. 

(2) To prepare a scheme determining the position and methods of 
election of the General Council. 

(3) To make arrangements for the development of administrative 
departments in the office of the General Council in the direction of 
securing the necessary officials, staff and equipment to secure an 
efficient trade union centre. 


The Congress which met in September 1920 made the necessary 
arrangements which finally gave effect to this resolution. In the 
meantime there had come into existence, with something like a 
sensation, the ‘ Council of Action,’ whose main objective was the 
stoppage of the war of intervention against Soviet Russia, the 
resumption of full commercial relations with Russia, and de jure 
recognition of the Soviet Government. The fifteen members of 
this Council were appointed by the Parliamentary Committee of 
Congress, the executive of the Labour Party, and the parliamen- 
tary Labour Party. The Council summoned a National Con- 
ference of the existing executives of all unions which were members 
of the Congress or the Labour Party. This action undoubtedly 
facilitated the ratification by the Trade Union Congress a month 
later of the main outlines of the scheme for a General Council. 
In place of the Parliamentary Committee, a General Council of 
thirty-two was decided upon, representative of eighteen industrial 
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groups, including women’s unions, who were to be represented by 
two women. 

It is doubtful whether the parliamentary Labour Party 
realised the full significance of this fundamental change in the 
method of directing the policy of the movement. Labour M.P.’s 
from now onwards could constitute but a fraction of the new body 
of control. Those who were trade union officials could be fairly sure 
of election by their group, but any others could only attend the 
Council meetings by invitation. There is no doubt that the deci- 
sion to call a General Strike last month was rendered possible 
chiefly owing to the strong industrial complexion of the General 
Council. And the reassertion of moderate counsels almost as 
certainly came from the Labour politicians whose influence the 
formation of the Council had so greatly diluted. 

We return, then, to our thesis that the General Strike was 
implicit in the growth of large-scale trade unionism, and the 
inevitable result of big industrial organisation developed in the 
atmosphere of the theory of the class war. It remains to be seen 
whether the clear lessons indicated by the various failures of the 
method will be fully taken to heart. The foregoing account has 
shown how much the application of the method may vary accord- 
ing to national history and temperament, the immediate motive 
of the strike, the manner of its conduct and development, and 
the state of public opinion on the issues raised. As a lightning 
mass demonstration with a particularised objective it has possi- 
bilities in certain countries. As a purely revolutionary method, 
aiming at a fundamental reorganisation of the State, it has no 
future—except possibly in circumstances of an unbelievable 
reaction towards mass misery. And even then highly organised 
States like Germany and oligarchies like Soviet Russia have shown 
themselves easily capable of successful suppression. The orderli- 
ness of the Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, and Scandinavian national 
characters tells as strongly against the success of the General 
Strike as a political and economic method of reform and revolu- 
tion as does the disorderly Latin or Russian temperament by 
reason of the stern reactions it provokes. 

The question as to whether the recent British strike was 
political or economic in character may easily mislead us into a 
too academic discussion. One of the advocates of the General 
Strike method, Mr. Gerald Gould, has written that ‘ what it is 
necessary to remember is that what a strike develops into does 
net wholly depend on what it starts from : the distinction between 
the industrial and the political strike is largely illusory.’ What 
was very notable in this strike was the extreme anxiety of the 
leaders to refute the statement that it was revolutionary or anti- 
constitutional in character. That it was not so intended by the 
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leaders may be taken for granted, but it is equally certain that it 
must inevitably become so from the very nature of the practical 
process which it involves. Constitutional government cannot but 
resist it. As commonly happens in wars, the immediate cause 
tends to be forgotten in the events that crowd into the foreground 
of the struggle. ° Still worse, the aftermath of a strike on such a 
scale almost always presents far more difficulties and problems 
than the original cause. However ethical the motive with which 
it may commence, it is bound to develop an atmosphere charged 
with unethical ideas and passion-fed prejudices. Further, the 
process of resumption of work is bound to be marked by 
vexatious disputes about ‘victimisation’ and the unavoidable 
unemployment of a certain percentage of men. Such con- 
troversies must be greatly intensified when a general strike 
involves, as was recently the case, deliberate breaches of con- 
tracts and agreements by large numbers of trade unionists. 

We may conclude that modern industrialism, by the identical 
processes which have made the General Strike possible, has ren- 
dered it incapable of any considerable success. A highly disci- 
plined and well-organised nation at once determines what it can 
do without for the time being, recruits and trains armies of 
volunteers with little difficulty to run essential portions of the 
industrial mechanism, and having once improvised such a ‘ spare ’ 
organisation, regards every repetition of the emergency with 
increased assurance. The recent strike exhibited very clearly 
how readily an industrial civilisation offers compensations and 
substitutes for the temporary loss of any of its functioning 
parts. The partial extinction of the Press was largely com- 
pensated for by the use of broadcasting. Oil-driven vehicles 
took the place of coal transport to an extraordinary degree, 
private cars and aeroplanes playing a very large part. All 
such developments are bound to be greater, not less, in any 
future struggle. The Government’s expressed intention of 
enquiring into the best means of making permanent such an 
anti-strike organisation clearly shows what is likely to happen 
in future. Moreover, even if a general strike were to last any 
length of time, from its very nature the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress would be compelled to make the public, 
including themselves, suffer the utmost possible loss in the 
endeavour to secure victory. The Government, by the same 
token, must always appear as the saviour of the public, resisting 
a régime of force. The fact that such successful resistance 
could be made by so preponderantly an industrial nation as the 
British, in which the non-manual workers are in a great minority, 
makes the future prospects of the General Strike method very 
unpromising. On the other hand, the remarkable solidarity 
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exhibited by the millions of trade unionists involved suggests the 
appearance in our national life of an extraordinary power, which 
may be turned to the nation’s advantage if it can be persuaded to 
constructive uses. If the intelligence, the experience and the 
organisation accumulated by generations of trade unions can be 
directed into channels of industrial co-operation, and away from 
the illusions of violence and upheaval, the late General Strike may 
not altogether be reckoned a calamity. 


MEREDITH ATKINSON. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORKSHOP 


It was through coming in contact with scientific management in 
modern engineering industry that I was led to take both a practical 
and theoretical interest in that new branch of applied science, 
industrial psychology. The stresses and strains involved in 
‘bonus systems,’ ‘ motion study ’ and ‘ speeding up’ caused me 
to approach industrial psychology in the spirit of a sick man who 
goes to a doctor for relief, though I had grave doubts of the 
efficacy of the cure. 

After being part of the efficiency expert’s raw material for 
several years, I made an intensive study of the subject. Presenting 
certain conclusions on mass production in the Hibbert Journal 
(April 1925), I was invited to the Annual Conference of the 
Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers, where Mr. C. M. Lloyd, 
of the London School of Economics, took my article as the text 
for his address on ‘ Machines and Men.’ In the subsequent 
discussion, Professor Myers, Director of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, gave it as his opinion that we are only in a 
transition period of the Industria! Revolution, and that all 
monotonous and degrading work will be eliminated with the 
growing perfection of industrial technique and human power of 
adjustment. This is a decidedly optimistic view, for it is far 
easier to wipe out monotony on paper or in speeches than in 
actual production. But in his recent book, Industrial Psychology 
in Great Britain, Professor Myers shows what immense strides 
have been made from the days of the crude ‘ efficiency expert ’ 
who worked on purely mechanical lines. 

It seems necessary at the present stage for those who combine 
practical and theoretical knowledge of industry to act as liaison 
officers between the purely professorial element and the rule-of- 
thumb engineering experts. We must relate the facts of experi- 
ence to modern thought. Approaching the subject in this spirit, 
I find it a matter of satisfaction that Professor Myers concedes so 
much to those who have opposed earlier systems of speeding up 
and mass production. All who have felt the intolerable irksome- 
ness of these systems have been under the imputation of building 
up a purely emotional, sentimental case against efficiency. But 
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here we have the leading expert in industrial psychology admitting 
—even asserting—that the workshop case against the famous 
Taylor system and its many imitators is based on scientific 
grounds. 

The main principles of the Taylor system were few and simple. 
It took the fastest worker and induced him to set the pace for the 
rest. It aimed at separating all thought and initiative from the 
workshop. The expert taught the workman a series of rapid 
motions which he had to reproduce without variation. All 
personal differences, considerations of individual adjustment, were 
ignored. The system worked on precisely the same principle as 
is used in gearing up a row of similar machines to the speed required. 
But every workman knows that even machines, without conscious- 
ness or feeling, must be ‘ humoured,’ and that a man who is 
familiar with a particular machine can get it to go and do good 
work while another man may have nothing but trouble. Every 
machine has its strong and weak points and responds to the 
coaxing of the man who understands it. How much more then 
is a rigid uniformity impossible for human beings! The Taylor 
system takes no notice of varying conditions of health and in- 
dustrial equipment, which may be widely different in the same 
shop. It is significant that Professor Myers maintains that there is 
no ‘ one best way ’ of doing things, for this idea is the corner-stone 
of the school of efficiency engineers headed by Taylor and Gilbreth. 

It is now being recognised that no two people can be trained 
to act in precisely the same way without waste of energy. The 
quickest movements are often the most fatiguing. Sharp, 
angular movements, which seem to be the best, often do not allow 
for recovery of energy and for rhythm of stroke, which sweeping 
circular movements permit. To standardise the stroke of one 
man may increase the effort and reduce the efficiency of the rest. 
In the world of industry the same principles apply as in the larger 
world of life. The utilitarian school argued that society could be 
put together with a set of mechanical principles justified by 
abstract reason. Bentham even devised a model prison on these 
lines, and the method is really suitable for nothing else, though the 
factory run on ‘ scientific management ’ ideas often bears a striking 
resemblance to a gaol. Burke, in his political philosophy, 
advanced the far sounder principle of growth, and it is undoubtedly 
true that just as many of our social customs persist, although 
apparently they have no reasonable basis, because they harmonise 
with human nature, so in industry many of the methods which 
make the efficiency engineer furious have a similar justification. 
To recognise this is not to erect a barrier against further industrial 
progress, but it is to make sure that industrial progress is really 
aimed at. 
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The National Institute, we are told, believes in teaching the 
operative to avoid bad habits of work and then leaving him to 
adjust himself to his task. One danger is that this elimination of 
bad habits may be carried out as rigidly as the older methods that 
are condemned. Where the Taylor expert instructed the worker 
what to do, the new industrial psychologist tells him what to 
avoid, and many employers, I am afraid, are not likely to dis- 
criminate very nicely or to accept the reservations urged by 
Professor Myers. However, the new spirit of industrial psychology 
is an advance and confirms the instinctive opposition of the worker 
to dehumanising methods. So far from the mass of men having 
a sloppy preference for inefficiency, it is true, as our expert says : 

If only the mental attitude in a factory be right, the workers will set 
their own standard of output, and as the majority of mankind when placed 
under just conditions is honest and honourable, that standard will prove 
in the long run to be satisfactory. 

In accepting the factory conditions as the kernel of the matter, 
we must go on to find out what are the workshop troubles. How 
can we diagnose them? It is easy to make a list—monotony, 
drabness, overstrain, ugliness, lack of interesting work, routine. 
These, connected and interdependent as they are, form the 
indictment brought against the workshop to-day. The indict- 
ment is not exaggerated. You have only to look at the dull faces 
of the ‘ hands’ in any predominantly industrial town to see that 
they suffer from drabness, monotony, routine. A measure of 
monotony is involved in the lives of most people, but we should be 
concerned to lessen it whenever it becomes excessive. The public- 
house, always thronged in a dingy factory district, the football 
field, where thousands give brazen tongue to their desire for 
excitement, even strikes, are turned to as a relief. No one who has 
been, as I have, in a workshop where that sense of exaltation, 
solidarity, power and expectancy called strike feeling has swept 
through the works can doubt that it is partly a psychological 
reaction against the staleness and boredom of mechanical routine. 

But in considering monotonous work we must be careful to 
distinguish between different types of mind. There are men to 
whom monotony is a pleasure, who will do anything to avoid the 
‘intolerable burden of thought’; there are others who turn to 
monotonous jobs as a relief after highly concentrated mental 
effort. What I have always found most irritating has been 
monotonous work that requires constant close attention because 
of speeding up. To be kept at the point of extreme tension on 
work of a simple repetition character and not to be able to relax 
for a moment, means exhaustion and frayed nerves—the worker 
is like a dog at the end of a short chain, confined to a tiny radius, 
and always being pulled up with a jerk. I believe this evil is felt 
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acutely by many. It is galling to have to fix eyes, mind and 
muscle for hours on work that is not really sufficient to occupy the 
mind. I do not make the mistake of asserting that conscious 
revolt against monotony is general. This would be to repeat the 
blunder of those who wish: to impose a uniform standard for 
everyone. But many who have reconciled themselves to it have 
done so at the expense of possibilities of development. 

To some the whole problem appears to be merely a question of 
giving men the opportunity of doing work for which they are 
fitted, of seeing that round pegs are not inserted in square holes. 
But if we observe that many of the pegs are round while the holes 
are nearly all square, there is, I believe, a case for altering the 
shape of the holes. To speak plainly, the jobs should be altered 
to fit the people instead of the people being made to suit the jobs. 
Superficially at least, the trouble often is that men fit too well. 
They require change, variety. An overdose of monotony is 
harmful except perhaps for the dullest of men. William James, 
the American psychologist, has written that ‘ habit is the great 
flywheel of human society which keeps everything running.’ 
But the capacity to go forward, to be curious about new ways, is 
equally useful and human. Habit is a good servant, but a poor 
master. And if routine kills or crushes interest in the new and 
strange, then the human being suffers as a flower would do if 
deprived of the sun. It might survive, but it would be stunted 
and sickly, and that is what happens to many men, mentally and 
physically, to-day. 

Fortunately the advocates of variety in work have now passed 
beyond the theoretical stage. In Henry Ford’s American works 
there is a Work Change Bureau, which is extensively used to 
prevent routine from getting on the worker’s nerves. It is a line 
of development possible in all forms of industry, and the fact that 
it is associated with the name of Henry Ford indicates that it is 
commercially sound. Although I do not for a moment accept the 
view that every improvement in industry must be judged by the 
sole criterion of increased production, yet even from a business 
standpoint this change may be justified. The contrary argument 
is that specialisation and repetition is the quickest and most 
up-to-date method, and for men to change their work might 
introduce an element of confusion and clumsiness into production. | 
There may be something in this case, but very little. Good 
organisation should cope with that problem. I have known men 
in the workshop plan out their work so that when they are 
tired of one operation they can turn to another, and the variety 
often renews their vigour and leads to an extra spurt. The same 
sort of relief is gained in this way as by ‘ rest pauses,’ which are 
advocated by many who have studied the question of fatigue. It 
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may even be that just as old-fashioned employers argued that long 
hours were besi until finally routed by figures showing increased 
production witb. shorter hours, so an efficiently arranged variety 
may not only fail to injure production, but may actually increase it. 
That some would like to intensify the monotony of work is 
evident from the memorandum published in 1918 by the British 
Health of Munition Workers Committee, which states (p. 120) : 


If the workers would consent to it, it would be a good plan to induce 
temporary deafness by plugging the ears, and so shut out the noise of the 
machinery; . . . it would beof value to shut out the sound of surrounding 
objects by separating the lathes or other machines from one another by 
partitions. The worker left to himself, without sounds or sights to distract 
his attention, could then concentrate himself entirely on the work in hand. 
. . . However, these conditions are mentioned only as an ideal which should 
be aimed at wherever possible. 


In sharp contrast with this amiable idealism are the results of 
' an inquiry by a member of the Institute of Welfare Workers 
reported in Welfare Work (March 1926). Several firms were 
approached, and in one case only was it found that a definite rule 
existed against singing and talking at work. A large engineering 
firm reported: ‘So far from hindering work, we find the jollity 
and good spirits engendered are a distinct aid to output.’ The 
statement from another firm reads: ‘ My own opinion is that 
singing tends to increase output.’ A similar report comes from 
a chocolate factory. Another, speaking of war-time strain, says : 


. . . It seems to be the usual thing to sing when working overtime, as 
the workers find it helps the work on and cheers them up. And, indeed, 
singing to the rhythmic beat of machinery sounds very well. I have vivid 
recollections of When Irish Eyes are Smiling on night duty during the war. 
. . - Ido think that something to occupy the mind when doing such work 
is far more likely to help it than to hinder it. 


My own experience when I have heard a burst of song from a row 
of workers, with the engine pounding and the machines rattling, 
is that it helps them to relieve the tedium and to get the work 
done with a swing. 

Modern opinion and modern practice, on the whole, seem 
against the rigid silence rule, though the signatories to the memoran- 
dum I have quoted would probably like to go back to the time, 
mentioned by Dame Adelaide Anderson in her book Women in the 
Factory, when fines were imposed for laughing or even sneezing at 
work. As late as 1921, we learn from the same book, the appeal 
of two girls who were fined for singing and dancing in the work- 
room during the dinner-hour was dismissed by the High Courts. 
The return of such days can happily only be thought of ‘ as an 
ideal.’ 

Ugliness is a factor in industrial life mentioned more rarely 
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than monotony. Yet it is very important. Industrial workers 
become so much inured to it that they are supposed not to mind. 
Probably not many do take conscious notice of the hideous raw- 
ness of industrial towns and plants. But surely a workroom 
which is an eyesore intensifies monotony and weariness. During 
the air raids, in the early days of the war, I was working in a shop 
the windows of which were daubed with a dingy drab-coloured 
paint to prevent the light shining through. The result was that 
even when the sun shone the room was dismal. We worked as if 
in a horribly depressing fog every day, and that did not make for 
better production or a better spirit in the workshop. And much 
of the ugliness has not even national emergency to excuse it. 

Some architectural beauty, not so much in the direction of 
ornament—as in William Morris’ dream of a factory—but of 
simple fitness, is required. There are workshops that possess a 
dignity as of a Brangwyn drawing; others are just ramshackle 
corrugated iron makeshifts or concrete horrors. As a rule the 
fact that workers spend most of their waking hours within is not 
considered. I know of one, a big house converted into a shop, 
where the windows along the side were nailed up because of com- 
plaints of noise from a row of houses near by, with the result that 
in summer the place was like an oven. Frequently the works 
entrance is only reached after stumbling down a broken, muddy 
path which is churned into a quagmire by many feet. Yet the 
office entrance is comparatively well kept. 

It is a psychological truth that aggressive over-assertion is 
the result of an imposed submission to unlovely, degrading con- 
ditions which inevitably produce a reaction. The industrial rebel, 
in his wildest and fiercest mood, is kicking against being ironed 
out flat. He over-asserts his individuality because of the assaults 
made upon it, and the seeds of bitter resentment are sown by bad 
conditions. 

Many who are distressed at the worker’s insensitiveness to 
beauty over such matters as the proposed destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge do not consider how he has been broken in to ugliness in 
his daily life nor what a black misery the factory and the factory 
town are to the industrial worker who loves beauty. But the 
‘ practical man’ dismisses all that with a shrug. ‘ What con- 
nection has production with beauty ? ’ he asks scornfully. .What, 
indeed? But if the question is put as to whether men live, 
develop, and work best in conditions of beauty or ugliness, the 
answer is clear. Something in the normal mind demands that the 
eyes should rest with satisfaction on at least some of the features 
of everyday life, and if this is not possible there is a lack of health, 
of balance, of joy. If considered only as a neutralising factor in 
connection with much that is unavoidably drab in industry, 
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beauty would repay attention. So far only a few firms, such as 
Cadbury’s and Lever’s, have troubled about this. But, taken 
from the narrowest business standpoint, one would imagine that 
anything which diminished surly discontent and _listlessness 
would be welcomed. From a wider perspective, ugliness in 
industry should be condemned as a degradation of the general taste. 

The factory ‘hand’ is the modern Prometheus, bound fast 
to the iron machine, a prey to forces that are daily attacking his 
vitality and undermining his self-respect. With the growth of 
huge industrial plants the individual becomes more insignificant 
and is lost amid those massive forces which he manipulates or 
which manipulate him. His helplessness and unimportance are 
intensified by the ever-growing departmentalism of work. As 
the machines are constructed to turn out a succession of parts 
each exactly like the others, so the operative is confined to his 
petty task, and standard men as well as standard goods are 
produced. 

It is no wonder that the invariable comment when the leaving- 
off hooter sounds is, ‘ That’s the one I’ve been waiting for all 
day!’ In the mornings, when the starting signal is given, they 
mutter, ‘ Roll on, the second one!’ Every day they look forward 
to the end of so many hours of life. Such an attitude towards 
work cannot embody the final wisdom of the ages. 

Humanity is ever responsive to the lure of words, and one 
has only to speak of ‘ Efficiency ’ and ‘ Progress’ to win assent, 
particularly among those who claim to be hard-headed and 
practical. But it is all a question of the direction in which progress 
is made and the purpose of the efficiency. We can make cheap 
mouse-traps, but in doing so we trap men like mice. We have 
wonderful machines that go with clockwork precision, and we 
have clockwork men to mind them. Since the industrial psycholo- 
gists have busied themselves sorting out instincts and labelling 
such complexities of being as do not elude them, it is small wonder 
that we are discovering that personality gets little chance of 
healthy development in industry. Many of these scientific 
investigators have helped to intensify the problem, for all their 
thought has been given to piling up the burden, and when men 
have flared out in revolt against such treatment we have been 
asked to execrate them as villainous opponents of industrial 
progress. Now at last industrial psychologists are telling us that 
people are quite right to object to joyless drudgery. It seems 
like Satan rebuking sin, but it is only science bowing to common- 
sense. 

In education we have long had the conflict between supporters 
of the purely vocational idea and those who regard each pupil not 
as a means to an end, but as an end in himself. In industry there 
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is the same division of opinion. Young people are flung into 
industry at a malleable period, and their personalities are squeezed 
out. Even when they go to evening classes they are often too 
tired or too dispirited to benefit much. They take the complex 
of failure in with them. Dragged from school at the beginning of 
their education, they are immediately subjected to an enormously 
increased strain without help or guidance. The industrial psycho- 
logist should help these young people to avoid employment which 
is unsuited to them and should call attention to their further 
needs. But the social value of vocational and intelligence tests 
is still doubtful. 

The problem of status must also be borne in mind when we 
discuss industrial evils. If a worker is convinced that he is doing 
something important and that he really does count, he is far happier 
than if he is regarded as an animated screw. I have seen men made 
miserable for the day by abrupt foremen and managers, and this 
quite apart from any material consideration. In the workshop 
the worker has a craving to be on a human footing. It is difficult 
in these days of mechanical production to satisfy that craving, 
but it is worth while making an effort to do so. Rigid upholders 
of ‘ managerial rights’ refuse to see that the more they depress 
the status of the worker and make of him a being apart, the more 
they drive him to lose all interest in the work. The sound psycho- 
logical plan is to enlist his co-operation, and this, by giving him 
a larger orbit of interests, helps to correct the drab routine of 
factory life. 

Our problem, briefly, comes to this. To gain satisfaction the 
workman requires expression for his personality in industry. But 
while in handicraft many instincts, including the instinct of 
workmanship, could be brought into play and the man could be 
interested and absorbed in his work, to-day machine production 
makes for a very limited and one-sided expression. We have to 
reinforce industrial shortcomings with anything that will give 
opportunity for the working out of those instinctive tendencies 
which crave an outlet and, not finding one, make men warped and 
miserable. We must infuse into that environment by means of 
beauty, variety, improved status, those elements that are needed 
and which the worker lacks. 

To give him new tasks to accomplish with his hands, new 
surroundings upon which his eyes can rest with satisfaction, and 
a new status around which his mind can play and develop, would 
go far to solve the human side of the industrial problem. 


R. M, Fox. 





THE LOST LEADER 


A HUNDRED years hence, if history is still being written, the 
enigmatic figure of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will perplex and 
momentarily embarrass the annalist of this troubled twentieth 
century. A page or so will sufficiently describe the stern rectitude 
and stark financial conservatism of Mr. Philip Snowden. A short 
paragraph will probably satisfy the legitimate curiosity of most 
readers as to the ponderous respectability of Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son. A line or so apiece will sum up the Lansburys and Kirk- 
woods. A large footnote or a small appendix will accommodate 
the contingent of converts or refugees—Buxtons and Ponsonbys— 
who came in, like other empty bottles, with the tide. But the 
personality and policy of the first Labour Prime Minister will 
deserve, and obtain, the same full-length treatment which contro- 
versialists once devoted to Cranmer, the same curious scrutiny 
which critics once accorded to the Letters of Junius, the same 
detailed observation which patient astronomers now give to the 
baffling orbit of a variable star. 

This amplitude of attention will no doubt be partly due to the 
fact that Mr. MacDonald was the first of his party to sleep in 
Downing Street. But it will only be partly due to that. Many 
great men have held great positions with distinction and been 
almost completely forgotten ten years after the monumental 
mason assured the world of their immortal memory. Many a 
lesser man attracts and excites our interest long after his career 
is ended if there is some mystery about his motives, some divaga- 
tion in his policy, some concealed turning of the mind or of good 
or evil fortune which baffles direct analysis. The rule applies to 
the giants as well as the dwarfs of history. Serious students will 
sometimes dismiss Cromwell in one bare sentence to dispute a 
whole evening about Titus Oates or the Man in the Iron Mask. 
Grave scholars read the ignoble memoirs of Barére who would 
never open a volume of the stately Bossuet. And it is to be 
feared that many a casual reader could more easily stand examina- 
tion in the biography of Benedick Arnold than in the speeches 
and strategy of George Washington. 

This, after all, is only human nature ; we all love a mystery. 
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Lord Darling, for example, has pronounced some very sound 
sentences and published some very bad stories. It is true 
that only the guilty ever feared his punishments, whereas the 
innocent with one accord flee before his prose. But the mystery 
why one of the best judges should aspire to be one of the worst 
journalists of the day has puzzled every literary critic from Black- 
friars to Bayswater, and may yet assure him a place in the antho- 
logies which assuredly he would never otherwise have earned. 

It is very much the same with the Labour Party. Competent 
critics have declared that Mr. Sidney Webb is a greater intellectual 
force than Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. But only the most serious 
students, those unhappy fakirs whom the London School of 
Economics condemns to its most rigorous austerities, ever attempt 
a complete course of Mr. Webb, whereas most responsible news- 
papers give a nearly verbatim report of Mr. MacDonald. Yet 
Mr. Webb is, for a theorist, extraordinarily clear. Mr. MacDonald 
is, for a practical politician, extraordinarily obscure. 

These things, no doubt, will puzzle the historian, and cause 
him to search the files and records of our time with the same 
diligence that Huxley once devoted to the Christian Fathers, and 
the same patience that admirers of Bacon now lavish on the works 
of Shakespeare. But although the enigma of character is elusive, 
it is not ultimately insoluble. 

The more superficial aspects of Mr. MacDonald’s character 
can indeed be readily delineated from those contemporary 
memoirs which it is the fashion of the day to publish almost before 
the ink is dry on the private diaries. A man of some personal 
charm who is not altogether insensible to social occasions can 
hardly fail to make some friends in twenty years in London. A 
politician of fine presence, with a good voice and a ready but not 
too ready flow of adequate English, can hardly fail to make some 
mark in twenty years in the House of Commons. And aman who 
leads a new party from the obscurity of the back benches in which 
Keir Hardie left it to place, if not to power, on the right hand of 
the Speaker, is assured of at least some personal attention from 
his political opponents, and, if he cares to exercise it, at least some 
personal authority over his political followers. 

Yet, with all this, our hypothetical historian would realise 
that he had only touched the shell, but not examined the soul, of | 
the man he was describing. He would be conscious of a more 
than mediocre ability, and a more than average ambition. But 
he would also feel rather than see that beneath this equipment, 
which was sufficient to carry his subject from obscurity, if not 
actual poverty, to the great position of Prime Minister, there 
lurked some concealed weakness, some flaw in the invisible 
armour of character, which deprived Mr. MacDonald of the 
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right to rank with the greater figures of contemporary English 
politics. 

In the attempt to trace this hidden defect he would note, but 
almost certainly excuse, the occasional irresolution and un- 
certainty of course which marked the leader of the small Labour 
Party in the Asquith Parliament. A Parnell would possibly have 
done more ; a Campbell-Bannerman would probably have done 
less. He would admit, but certainly allow for, the peculiar 
difficulty in which Mr. MacDonald’s erroneous conception of 
European politics placed him with his colleagues during the war. 
A Fox would probably have done more, a John Burns certainly 
much less. He would recognise, and easily account for, the 
sudden recovery and the spectacular triumph in the post-war 
years. He would observe, but explain on the ground of inexperi- 
ence, the signs of incomplete mastery in the early months of the 
first Labour Government ; but he would also be conscious of the 
curious paradox that as experience grew assurance declined, until 
finally the Prime Minister found himself committed to a prosecu- 
tion that he could not defend to his friends, a Russian agreement 
that he could not defend to his opponents, and a Daimler that he 
could not defend to his constituents. 

These things would puzzle and disconcert our impartial 
historian. But in bad storms there often comes a flash of lightning 
which throws into sharp relief obscure details of the landscape 
not visible by ordinary daylight. It is the same in sudden crises 
of the State. In quiet times a party leader may spend a whole 
political life at Westminster with little more sense of danger or 
adventure than a draper selling socks behind his counter. But 
when the atmosphere becomes disturbed, when passions rise and 
wills conflict, men are tried high, and only the strong survive. 
Grave crises compel grave decisions; the pitiless glare which 
beats on statesmen in responsible positions lights up those dark 
places which are ordinarily concealed or at most suspected, and 
the real nakedness of the soul is revealed. Circumstance has now 
applied this test to Mr. MacDonald. 

On May Day 1926 he was present at a meeting of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, and at that meeting, by a 
unanimous vote of that Council, the General Strike was decided 
on. This was followed by speeches and the ceremonial singing of 
the Red Flag. 

Two days later, in a public speech, Mr. MacDonald said: ‘I 
don’t like general strikes. I haven’t changed my opinion. I have 
said so in the House of Commons. I don’t like it; honestly I 
don’t like it. But honestly what can be done ? ’ 

This is not the glad, confident note of the man who prepares 
to go to war in a just cause. It is the timorous shrill pipe of the 

312 
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man who is dismayed by his own action and compelled to justify 
it. He is still a leader in the sense that the man who is pushed 
from behind is physically ahead of his followers. But in no other 
sense, either moral or intellectual, did he lead the Labour army at 
that moment. 

The truth is that he believed neither in the method nor the 
means, but had not the pluck to say so. He knew that the method 
was disastrous and the means futile, and that it was his duty to 
stand firm and resist. But in the supreme crisis his heart failed 
him, and he sold his soul for the titular leadership of a party that 
ignored him. 

Many of his colleagues in that decision were ignorant but 
innocent men. A few were indeed sinister figures working for 
ulterior ends; but the large majority, whether governed by 
phrases or overborne by emotion, looked on a General Strike as a 
means of assisting the miners, as a sympathetic strike on a large 
scale, and as a means of impressing the country with the solidarity 
of Labour and the legitimacy of its demand for a place in the sun. 
Mr. MacDonald was neither sinister nor simple—merely supine. 

These may seem strong words. But they are easily proved 
out of his own mouth. Mr. MacDonald, older and more experi- 
enced than most of his associates, knew better than they, for he 
had already studied the strategy and tactics of the Labour move- 
ment in all parts of the world. He had defined the difference 
between Socialism and Syndicalism, explored the rival beliefs in 
political and industrial action, and expressed his deliberate and 
considered opinion at leisure. His credo and condemnation, like 
his action, are on record. Let us contrast the two. 

In a little book entitled Syndicalism, published in 1912, Mr. 
MacDonald states that ‘ The General Strike is not a weapon of 
reform, a means of raising wages or of improving conditions, like 
the ordinary strike such as we know it.’ He recognises explicitly 
that it is the doctrine of class war in action, and as such he opposes 
it. How complete and thorough-going was that opposition will 
now appear. 

Mr. MacDonald is first concerned to define his general con- 
ception of society as neither a dualism nor an anarchy, but a unit. 
His statement is clear and explicit : 


Society is a unity of conflicting interests. These interests can, in 
imagination, be abstracted from their setting, and a pretty drama of 
irreconcilable opposition can be constructed in consequence. But that 
is not life. In their vital relationships they are joined in a unity of social 
interdependence. The unity is imperfect, it is clumsy, it is maintained 
extravagantly and at the cost of an enormous waste of energy. It can be 
made more harmonious and economical both as regards wealth and as 
regards life. But any project of social reconstruction which founds itself 
upon reality must begin with the facts of social unity, not with those of 
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class conflict, because the former is the predominant fact in society. The 
conflict is like the pattern on a web of cloth ; it is not the stuff itself, it is 
the manipulation of the stuff. Society is the web—the stuff itself. 


Society, then, is a unit—albeit an imperfect unit ; its natural 
method of progress is evolution, not revolution. But the Syn- 
dicalist who believes in the class war is ‘ frankly a revolutionist, 
even if he tells you that he does not believe in force.’ His methods 
are simple, and Mr. MacDonald now proceeds to show that he 
disapproves of them root and branch : 


The special and characteristic method by which the Syndicalist hopes 
to achieve his purpose is the General Strike, He is organising and uniting 
Labour with a view to getting Labour to lay down its tools one fine day, go 
out into the market-places with its hands in its pockets, and listen to the 
busy hum of society cease. From the silence of this death, he believes, the 
voice of a new life will arise, 


This is a fair and accurate statement of the underlying 
Syndicalist philosophy as it has been sketched in theory and from 
time to time attempted in practice by its advocates. There 
follows a detailed analysis of the place of the General Strike in the 
Syndicalist hypothesis : 

The General Strike can be declared for two purposes. It can be used 
to secure some specific demand—say an extension of the franchise, the 
resignation of a Government, or the defeat of a war party, if used for 
political purposes, as it well may be, or increased wages or any other 
trade union claim if used only for industrial purposes ; or it can be used 
to make revolutionary changes in social relations. It may succeed in the 
first two instances ; it never canin the third, In the first instances every- 
body understands its purpose, and in the nature of things, before the strike 
can be successfully declared, the grievance which it is aimed to remove 
must have become intolerable. As a last resort, as a coup-de-grdce, it may 
be justifiable, and need not be unsuccessful. 


It will be noticed that Mr. MacDonald here contradicts himself. 
Previously he had stated that the ‘ General Strike was not a means 
of raising wages’; he now declares that it ‘ can be used ’ for that 
purpose, and ‘ need not be unsuccessful.’ But more important 
than this confusion of phrase or thought is the admission that it 
may be used for a political purpose, to secure the resignation of 
the Government ; and here, too, he allows that it may conceivably 
be justifiable—always provided it is not used by the minority in 
order to make revolutionary changes in the social structure of the 
majority, in which case it is bound, in his opinion, to fail. 

He does not explain in what way it can be used other than by 
a minority, for a majority, in a country with effective parlia- 
mentary institutions, would not need to resort to it. But this 
particular omission was perhaps accidental, and the general 
proposition and condemnation remain clear. 
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When the aim is a social revolution, however, the case is quite different. 
There is no definite conception in the minds of even the moral [sic] minority 
—to say nothing of the victimised passive majority—as to what the social 
revolution is to be, what it is to do exactly. It is no goal, it is an idea. 
The forces fighting for it can, therefore, have no real coherence, because 
they can have no definiteness of purpose, or, to speak more accurately, 
perhaps they may be coherent for destruction, but they are sure to be split 
up for construction—a very common state for a revolutionary party to 
be in. 

Mr. MacDonald’s definitions and distinctions are again a little 
confused and contradictory in these passages. He seems to 
envisage an industrial strike that is not political, and a political 
strike that is not industrial. There may be, of course, political 
(and religious) revolutions that are not industrial, but there are 
no industrial revolutions that are not political or do not entail 
political consequences ; and in practice, as he explicitly admits, 
the doctrine of the class war tolerates no such academic distinctions. 
However it may attempt to disguise itself, class war is at bottom 
a political as well as an industrial theory of society. 

He now describes with penetrating insight the programme of 
a General Strike as imagined by its projectors. Once the fiat has 
gone forth, and the stoppage is achieved, 


then, as by magic, the mechanism of society, all its exchange, all its con- 
sumption, will stop. Decay will creep upon the paralysed body. There 
is a grandeur as well as utility in the thought. He will then prove how 
important he is—he who has been despised and neglected, underpaid and 
ill requited, for so long. Society, stricken to its very heart and with the 
numbness of death upon it, will come as a suppliant to him, and he will 
dictate the terms upon which he will restore it to vigorous life by his 
labour. To the other considerations which may be urged in favour of this 
way of doing things he is not a little influenced by the spectacular allure- 
ments of a melodrama in which he is the hero. 


So much for the Syndicalist dream ; the writer might almost 
have had Mr. Bevin and Mr. Cook in mind. But the actual 
business, in Mr. MacDonald’s view, would tend to be rather 
different : 


Let us try and form a mental picture of what will go on whilst the 
strike lasts. The old-fashioned sectional strike did not hit directly at 
society ; the new-fashioned General Strike does, and that is a very profound 
difference. A district was inconvenienced, an employer or group of 
employers was injured, numbers of working-class families in a limited field 
were hard pressed, but they more than recovered in a very short time. 
That was under the old conditions. The General Strike works in a totally 
different way. It empties markets, it raises prices, it stifles consumption, 
throughout the whole community. And what does that mean? It hits 
the poor people heaviest, the middle classes next, and the rich least of all. 
If surrender is therefore to come by social pressure the programme works 
from exactly the wrong end, for the class that must surrender first is the 
poor, and the surrender of the poor does not mean the triumph of the 
revolution, but the collapse of the strike. 
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Again, nothing could be more clear or explicit ; there are no 
hesitations, no qualifications, here. The class war is not merely 
anti-social, but suicidal ; it hurts those who use it far more than 
those against whom it is used. The General Strike, in the heat 
and dust of the Trade Union Congress, is a thing that Mr. Mac- 
Donald will applaud as a weapon of offence ; but in the quiet of 
the study he knows that it is a boomerang, not a gun. 

As to this matter he is evidently under no delusion, for he 


reiterates his warning in forcible terms : 


The Syndicalists assume that when the General Strike comes time will 
be on their side. Exactly the opposite is true. Time will be against them. 
As the days go by society will organise itself against them, because society. 
as well as the individual, is moved by the Will to Live. Meanwhile 
Labour must stand idly by and see the recovery. The assumption of a 
progressive paralysis is false. 


He has already dissected the fallacy underlying the Syndicalist 
theory of class war; he now describes accurately the fallacy 
underlying the Syndicalist practice of a General Strike : 


The crowning miscalculation of the Syndicalist is that the General 
Strike can be a revolution during which the workman’s programme is just 
to cease work. The programme on paper may be as passive as any Tol- 
stoyan could wish, but it would become active before long. That would 
happen for two main reasons. 

In the first place, the organisation of society would resist paralysis. 
It would seek to protect itself through public opinion, voluntary organisa- 
tion, and force. Criticism would play upon the revolutionary movement, 
and disintegrate it, and, as the experience of every strike has shown, it is 
just the elements that might lean towards Syndicalism that are least stable 
under such circumstances. 

With the stoppage of the usual machinery for the giving of service and 
the exchange of labour, a rudimentary organisation would be adopted, as 
during the General Strike in Sweden, when students drove cabs, or as 
during our own railway strike, when solicitors tried their hands at the 
honest occupation of carrying the luggage of travellers. 

But this organised resistance must bring both sides nearer and nearer 
to an appeal to force. The strike cannot be indefinitely prolonged ; mere 
standing idly by when your programme is being circumvented becomes 
impossible. You have to do something. Society will certainly, and 
properly, mobilise its troops and use them, and you must reply. 


Mr. MacDonald’s justification of the use of the military is as 
interesting as it is unexpected. As a pacifist in European affairs, 
he has condemned the use of force. Apparently his doctrine is 
that soldiers can be used at home, but not abroad. But let us 


proceed with his argument : 


A resort to violence would be forced upon the strikers for another 
reason. Long before the well-to-do are seriously damaged the poor are 
starving. Starting with revolution as their purpose, will they starve 
quietly ? Will they keep calm after they have discovered that what was 
to be the destruction of their enemies has turned out to be nothing but the 
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undoing of themselves? Of course they will not, and so the soldier 
comes in. 

Thus we see that all this parade of passive resistance is nothing but 
words and phrases. It is the stage paint which has to be washed off before 
one sees what manner of man the Syndicalist is. He is just a very old- 
fashioned revolutionist who makes the mistake of thinking that because he 
wishes for passive resistance alone during a strike he can secure his desires. 


Mr. MacDonald forgot to remind his audience of these fallacies 
on May Day. There is a time for all things, and evidently in his 
opinion the word should be preached in season, but not out of 
season; Daniel should only come to judgment when the lions’ 
den is safely shut. Yet surely those ardent crusaders who 
intended to bring society to its knees would have been interested 
to hear Mr. MacDonald’s real opinion of their action : 


The old revolutionist I respect. He understood his business. He 
prepared for the work of barricades and street fighting. He knew that a 
revolution had to be carried through by activity, not passivity. The 
childish dream of revolution by paralysing society never entered his head. 
Revolution must always be more or less paralysing, but he knew that the 
less paralysis the better. So he sought to seize the centre of government, 
to issue his proclamation of the new order, to keep things going, to give 
the old order no chance of recovering itself. When he began his exploits 
he knew he had to work night and day, not idle night and day. His 
watchword was ‘ Tools up!’ not the Syndicalist one of ‘ Tools down!’ He 
went straight to the point of appeal to force, and made his plans accord- 
ingly ; the Syndicalist dilly-dallies and will not face the consequences of 
his own policy. He is playing at revolution. Compared with the old 
revolutionary he is lacking in direct vision, in courage, in ability to state 
both to himself and those whom he is influencing what is the real nature of 
the work he has taken in hand or how he is to accomplish it. 


This is perfectly sound argument. Yet possibly those whom 
Mr. MacDonald encouraged by his presence and his voice 
on May Day 1926 would not have listened very patiently 
while he explained his real opinion of their hopeless enterprise. 
It would certainly have been a risk to stand before a hostile 
audience, to tell them that one who had studied the matter more 
deeply than they knew that history and experience were alike 
against them, that every General Strike had failed, that their 
theory was a dream and their practice would be a delusion. It 
would certainly have been a risk to tell them that, in the opinion 
of the speaker, society was stronger than any of its sections ; that 
the community, like the individual, will defend itself when 
attacked by any and every means in its power; and that the 
State is only an abstraction till it is challenged, when it becomes a 
sharp sword for the sectary and seceder. 

These things, I say, would have been a risk. But Englishmen 
are generous and tolerant souls ; they are stubborn in action but 
patient in counsel; they recognise the moral authority of those 
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who have the courage to assert it ; and, though they may dissent, 
they worship the bravery of the man who speaks with them face to 
face, and withstands them when they are wrong. They are some- 
times prejudiced and often narrow, but this sin at least has never 
been laid to their charge, that they do not know a man when they 
see him. But that day they did not see a man. 


A. Wyatt TILBY. 
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THE COMING OF THE FACTORY-FARM 


SOME experiments of exceptional interest are being tried on 
English farms. They represent what may be called practical 
research work. In no European country, in spite of the almost 
general revival of agriculture, is to be found anything quite so 
intensive, quite so original. In England leadership and ideas 
have always come from the individual, never from the politicians. 
It is so to-day ; but before describing the methods of those whom 
we may call ‘the new Cokes’ something may be said of the 
hopeful signs to be detected among the so-called statesmen. 

Notwithstanding much caustic criticism of one another’s 
schemes, or want of schemes, by the various political parties and 
parts of parties, it is possible for a hopeful or ingenious observer 
to discover some attributes common to the policy of all the land 
reformers. Doubtless a group of young Conservative members 
are very nearly as directly opposed to the economic negations of 
Mr. Walter Guinness, Minister of Agriculture, as is Sir Alfred 
Mond to the doctrines of Mr. Lloyd George however expressed— 
picturesquely and forcibly in the Green Book or dryly and feebly 
in the pamphlet indorsed by the Liberal Party. The Independent 
Labour Party have published some aggressive proposals based 
on revolutionary threats against the banks, on the ground that 
they put difficulties in the way of easy credit for producers. 
Nevertheless, one doctrine at least—the provision of cheap 
money—is a doctrine shared by the whole of the Conservative 
Party and the whole—if the word is allowable—of the Liberal 
Party. Among the more surprising details of agreement the 
Independent Labour Party have fathered a proposal almost 
identical in essence with a pet scheme of some of the more ardent 
disciples of Tariff Reform within the Empire. Both they and Mr. 
Bruce, the Premier of Australia, see value in a Food Board which 
should have power to control and tax, or at any rate forbid, 
imports. Both think along the same lines as the more intensive 
farmers of East Anglia. The aim before all of them is the stabili- 
sation of prices by means of a preferential treatment for home- 
grown or Empire-grown produce. They would prohibit or 
regulate imports when there is a glut of British produce. 
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An admirable sign of the coming of a common agreement 
(though a few Liberals now begin to withdraw) is the founding of 
the sugar industry. The Liberal, Labour and Conservative 
Parties all agreed to a continuous policy (in the form of a diminish- 
ing subsidy) for a period of ten years. Such an event is without 
parallel in the tangled land policy of Britain. The ten factories 
already in being stand, at the worst, as pillars of a common 
interest in the land. It is probable that few of those who initiated 
the policy or helped to carry through the legislation quite knew 
what a service they were doing. Beet-sugar growing, after its 
introduction by Napoleon, revived the dead soils of the Continent, 
not because it gave France or Germany or Holland a home supply 
of sugar, previously bought by money sent across the seas, but 
because the root of Beta Vulgaris is a special remedy, is a specific 
for over-used land. The frequent passage of the plough hammers 
down a floor like a cement foundation ; and this cuts off all the 
natural riches that lie below it. The root of the normal beet 
goes down 31 inches and more, penetrates this hammered plat- 
form, and moreover leaves below it its own tiny rootlets. There 
are scientific farmers who hold that even if the crop lost money 
it would pay dividends in future fertility. It makes the subsoil 
available more effectively and at a much cheaper rate than any 
subsoiling instrument. It is pleasant to emphasise this quality in 
the plant (which also ‘ fixes’ or transmutes more sunshine than 
any other farm crop), because its beneficence is what Mr. Henry 
George and Mr. Lloyd George called ‘ unearned increment ’—it 
blesses beyond their hopes the first common endeavour under- 
taken by all the different parties. They builded better than they 
knew. 

Interest in the land has increased, along with this unanimity, 
among politicians, and, indeed, among the urban folk, who are 
now 8o per cent. of our population, because danger to our social 
and economic well-being has become menacing. The food bill 
increases as the sum of home-grown food diminishes. It is an 
immediate and vital question: Can we make enough money by 
exports to pay 500,000,000/. a year for food and natural products ? 
The subsidiary question is not less vital: Can we afford to do 
without a country population ? 

What is happening in England is quite clear, quite precise. 
Wherever the soil is comparatively poor, as over the many million 
acres of chalk, or hard to work, as over the heavy claylands of 
Essex, of Huntingdon, of wide areas of the central Midlands, 
there the plough is being discarded. In extreme cases villages 
have clean vanished: a very great many are dwindling. The 
sort of farmer who was the backbone of our agriculture, the man 
who carried through the Norfolk rotation on two or three hundred 
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acres, is failing, is sliding into bankruptcy. He maintains himself 
only by refusing to spend money, and makes his chief saving on 
labour. The old ideal was to occupy five hands to the hundred 
acres. The present ideal is to employ one; and if he is an old 
man or boy, so much the better. A good many writers and 
speakers have endeavoured to make our flesh creep with pictures 
of England as a prairie ; but in reference to an enormous area of 
land they have minimised, not exaggerated. Fences, ditches, 
drains of all sorts, have been so neglected that land once valuable 
has now less than a prairie value ; and almost for the first time 
farms are failing to let. There are farms within twenty-five miles 
of London—a market that gives prosperity to no better land 
12,000 miles away—that no one will take at a rent of 1/., even I5s., 
an acre. Last year on one estate about that distance the farmer 
lost almost exactly 1/. an acre and the landowner nearly 2/. 
Those are authentic figures ; and the farmer was a good farmer, 
though, like others, he had been steadily reducing his labour bill. 

The land has become a national question, because the safety 
and well-being of the nation are directly threatened. All this is 
obvious and depressing. Nevertheless, signs appear that a period 
of rural reconstruction is approaching. ‘ Nothing interferes with 
progress like not wanting to make it’; and many people, pre- 
viously careless, now want to make it, and, more than this, are 
ready, even at great personal sacrifice, to make lusty experiments 
to the end of the discovery of a remedy. 

The Coke of our days is to be the founder of what is known as 
the factory-farm. Agriculture has collapsed, though never so 
fatally as now, at many periods in our annals. When Townshend 
began to grow jealous of his brother-in-law, Walpole, and decided 
to give up politics for agriculture (much as the French woman of 
fashion decides at the time of her eclipse to become dévote), he 
found his lands very nearly desert. His wife wrote to an invited 
guest that all he would see would be ‘ one blade of grass, and two 
rabbits fighting for that.’ Half the county of Norfolk, Young 
wrote, yielded nothing but sheep-feed. Townshend began the 
reconstruction carried to fulfilment by his more famous neighbour 
Coke of Norfolk. They certainly multiplied the output by four. 
Barley, rye, wheat and fine sheep took the place of heath ; narrow 
roads succeeded wide tracks. Among famous epithets ‘ Turnip ’ 
Townshend deserves the compliment within the satire as fully, 
say, as ‘ Clemency ’ Canning. 

The modern Coke and Townshend are not likely to be the 
discoverers or introducers of a new plant, or a new rotation, or an 
improved stock. They will be the demonstrators of a new 
business organisation. 

The chief article of their creed is soon stated. They believe 
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that by the aid of proper equipment and scientific methods you 
may make the land carry a number of pigs, cows and poultry, 
undreamt of by our predecessors. If you have the courage to 
spend money on building hygienic and labour-saving sties and 
stalls and pens, on supplying the farm with its own slaughter-house 
and factory for converting raw products into saleable food (wheat 
into bread, meat into pies, cream into cheeses, and so forth), on 
organising an efficient transport and repair and building service, 
or installing electric light for the increase both of crops and the 
production of eggs, perhaps on laying down light rails and concrete 
roads—if you have the courage to spend profusely on these equip- 
ments, then you may multiply production ten times and make 
your farm almost independent of the seasons, or, indeed, the 
nature of the soil. 

All this is not a day-dream, a merely paper theory. There 
are 400 acres of very tough soil in Kent, where eighty hands are 
employed and where the monthly returns sometimes exceed 
2000/, and average 1900/. It is held to be proved that the hens, 
which number many thousands, lay 20 per cent. more eggs when 
their hours of daylight are extended to twelve by the aid of electric 
light. Experience of the health and longevity of birds at the 
London Zoological Gardens supplies a parallel that supports the 
contention. Some imported birds will only flourish there, will 
only keep alive, if the hours of daylight are artificially extended. 

No other farm on quite so wide a scale is in-existence, but a 
considerable number of men have invested very large sums indeed 
on the intensive production of pigs and poultry and the association 
of a factory with the farm. 

Doubtless it is extremely unlikely that factory-farms—at any 
rate, of the intensive character of General Delmé-Radcliffe’s at 
the Shenley Hall farm in Kent—can be multiplied or spread 
widely enough to affect the whole of British agriculture, to make 
what Professor Somerville called Poverty Bottoms flourish as the 
rose. But behind these courageous adventures, these costly 
excursions into the higher imagination, lies a philosophy. It is 
this. For a number of reasons, difficult to plumb because many 
of them are psychological, agricultural co-operation has proved 
difficult to establish in England. Those North Countrymen who 
created the great co-operative shops for urban workmen nearly 
eighty years ago failed to inspire rural co-operation, though 
attempts have been made to put these urban buyers in direct asso- 
ciation with rural producers. Some few successes there have been. 
The greatest was won and is kept by the Eastern Counties Co- 
operative centred at Ipswich ; but in general co-operation has 
failed. The comparative failure of the Government small-holders 
in South Lincolnshire has been due chiefly to the entire absence 
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of any co-operation either in selling or buying. The founding of 
the small-holdings has cost the taxpayer 8,000,000/. and left the 
homesteaders a heavy struggle with high rents, inefficient trans- 
port, and a system of sale and distribution costly, spasmodic, and 
laborious. 

We have, of course, many thousand successful small-holders 
scattered about Britain, but groups of them need the buttress of 
some external help. No help and encouragement could be more 
effective than the neighbourhood of a factory-farm. The small 
man needs nothing so much as a quick and certain market. It is 
usually bad business to trust any small consignment to the tender 
mercies of the railway in the hope that it will reach the salesman 
at Covent Garden at a moment of remunerative prices. The 
farmer sends off his precious product without any real assurance 
that he will receive anything whatever for it. It has happened 
not once, but many times, that all the return he gets is a bill. In 
whatever way he sells, whatever kind of produce, the distribution 
is costly and less remunerative than it should be. Conditions are 
entirely changed when any neighbouring institution is ready to 
take the product and pay for it a more or less constant sum. 
This is one of the advantages of growing sugar-beet near a factory. 
If the stuff is good, the price is good, the market sure. Supposing 
that farm-factories were established, they would quite certainly 
foster a ring of satellite small-holdings : the two would ‘ work in 
with one another,’ as farmers say. The factories, for example, 
would need a special type of hen, a special sort of pig, just asa 
woollen factory needs a special quality of wool. They would pay 
good prices to anyone who would supply what they want, for their 
own success very largely depends on the quality and uniformity of 
the finished food they produce. One of the most intensive of these 
farms has its own retail shop ; but, apart from such a distributive 
luxury, the scale is big enough to make them more or less inde- 
pendent of this or that dealer. They can sell to advantage—to 
the advantage both of themselves and of the small men at the 
circumference. They would, in short, serve as an alternative to a 
co-operative organisation ; they would institute a British form of 
co-operation. 

The idea of the farm-factory comes from the Continent. One 
at least was the result of many journeys to almost every European 
country ; and out of the material the best was picked. The 
virtues of the Shenley Hall experiment are eclectic. Before the 
war in the most flourishing parts of Hungary 70,000 acres was not 
thought excessive as a farm unit. Such an area warranted the 
erection of private factories, even for sugar, both its extraction 
and refining, and for private railways encircling and interpenetrat- 
ing the estate. Such large units are not to be thought of in 
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England ; but it seems to be possible, by increasing the intensive 
quality of the farming, to do on a few hundred acres what is done 
extensively on many thousands. 

In regard to something like half the land of England we are 
certainly at a period of violent transition ; and farmers do not 
relish change. One class of farmer is going out of commission 
chiefly because he has no formula to take the place of the formula 
that no longer works. Anyone with a wide local acquaintance 
with English farms could quote many cases where the turn of the 
tide followed the importation of foreign managers. Though over 
the richer lands, such as South Lincolnshire or in the Lothians, 
we have the best farmers in the world, imported Danish and 
Swedish experts have proved their superiority beyond all contra- 
diction on estates where the soil is less congenial. All these men 
unite in the conviction that the Scandinavian system, developed 
in answer to the low price of cereals, is superior to any practised 
by the British farmer over the less highly favoured areas. They 
have proved their point in the best way by turning a heavy loss 
into a considerable profit on a number of large properties, where 
the land was likely to fall back into prairie. Their formula, their 
system, their philosophy, consent admirably with the newest 
factory-farm. They sell no grain, but use the plough almost as 
freely as ever it was used. Their money comes from the sale of 
dairy and poultry produce and from pigs. In order to multiply 
these ‘ gentlemen that pay the rent’ they must make the land 
grow its maximum, not of food, but of fodder, especially lucerne, 
plus a certain number of ‘catch’ crops, and barley. The most 
thorough and logical of the Danes argue that cheapcorn isa godsend 
to the farmer, because it enables him to buy cheap food for the 
animals that provide him with his income, for he sells nothing off 
the farm but animal produce. 

It has been privately suggested that the best and quickest way 
to restore the prosperity of farming would be to set up sample 
farms on the Scandinavian model and import Danes or Swedes to 
manage them. The idea, though a little humiliating perhaps 
to national and class pride, is not bad; but, supposing this 
were done, the reformers would find themselves hampered by 
several insular deficiencies, by the fewness of factories, by the 
absence of co-operative selling agencies, and by the want of 
uniformity in stock. English produce is beaten in the markets 
by imported produce (especially in bacon) because our animals, 
though some are the best in the world, are of many sorts. It 
is a source of great pride to us, especially locally, that we have a 
dozen varieties of pure-bred pigs; but when it comes to the sale of 
bacon to a factory this proves a severe handicap. Such handicaps, 
though real enough, offer no essential barrier to reformation. If 
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farming is to be revived and the population restored to the land, 
it is held by the best judges to be essential that we should grow 
on our own land, not wheat for bread, but fodder for the animals 
that supply the insatiable home market for other forms of food, 
especially bacon, ham, pork, eggs, and all sorts of dairy produce. 
These can be produced on soil that is not of the best and in districts 
that are in no way specially favoured. Eastern counties where 
grass does not grow richly and sweetly may serve as well for 
milch cows or pigs as Western farms where grass may be rich 
enough to feed a bullock to the acre. 

The old idea dies very hard that plentiful grass is necessary 
for the feeding of a dairy herd. On many a Danish and Swedish 
farm there is as much tilling and sowing on land where cows and 
pigs are kept as on the old farm that grew grain for sale. The 
preference for grass—now becoming almost a mania—is motived 
by a desire to reduce labour and the wages bill. Real reform, 
real reconstruction, should mean the increase of labour and the 
swelling of the wages bill. There should be more labourers and 
each paid at a higher rate. 

In the sequel this means, in addition to the learning of a new 
system, a large expenditure on equipment—on better stalls, sties 
and sheds, on more factories, on distributive organisations, 
perhaps on the provision of cheap power, especially electric power. 
But the country will almost automatically be supplied with such 
if it is proved that this sort of intensive farming pays a dividend. 
For the moment a great debt is owed to the pioneers who at a high 
cost are urgent to prove that the land will support a large popula- 
tion of direct workers and produce food enough to ensure the 
subtraction of a solid sum from that grim 500,000,000/. that we 
send abroad for the necessaries of life. The best compliment we 
can pay them is to test their theory. If there is a formula that 
can restore to fertility the land lapsing to prairie, the Poverty 
Bottoms that Professor Somerville restored to wealth in the war, 
then the fact is an urgent, vital national concern. How much 
richer the land would be, how many more people would draw 
wealth and health from it, if interest could be withdrawn from 
barren discussions on systems of tenure and control and concen- 
trated on better business. This was done in the case of sugar. 
The building of the factories overmastered theoretic views on 
Protection. In the views of all parties, not least of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, in spite of its more militant articles, evidence 
may be found that the land is thought to be important enough to 
warrant the promotion of a national policy. The Green Book 
and the watered doctrine that succeeded it have been so freely and 
fully discussed that there is no good in retelling the story. The 
point to emphasise is that the essential scheme is eclectic. It 
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resembles a Ford car—a distinct unity that owes its value to the 
selective skill of its engineer. The credit clauses are very much 
the same as those of the Conservative Party. Its progressive 
nationalisation squares with the notable book on land tenure 
recently published by Mr. C. S. Orwin, the agricultural seer of 
Oxford University. Its ‘county association’ derives from the era 
of the war. The idea of ‘ occupying ownership,’ which seems to 
have frightened the old-fashioned, has existed in essence since the 
Small-holdings Act of 1908, and has developed since. To three- 
quarters of it any politician could consent without deserting any 
of the established tenets of his party. 

All this may mean that we are slowly coming to a common 
accord, slowly arriving at a national policy. But now, as in the 
days of Coke of Norfolk, individual enterprise leads the way ; and 
all parties owe the pioneers the obligation of a practical interest 
in their brave adventures on behalf of the public weal. 


W. Braco THOMAS. 
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SPANISH POLITICS OF TO-DAY 


‘ THE sale of this book is forbidden in Spain.’ This insidious 
advertisement, printed in French and Spanish, was prominently 
displayed in the autumn of 1925 in every news kiosk of South- 
Western France. It was used in order to induce travellers to buy 
Blasco Ibanez’s Pro Espafia y Contra el Rey. I hardly think that 
I could have resisted so tantalising a bit of propaganda. Inas- 
much however as I was wending my way towards the Peninsula 
for the purpose of saturating my mind with the Spanish political 
literature of the hour, I did not seek to resist the temptation. 
Before I crossed the border I had gone through the entire volume. 
So bitterly antagonistic was the tone of the work, so savage its 
denunciation of the King, so obviously coloured all of its state- 
ments of fact, that when my train pulled into Irun the anti- 
monarchical campaign of the Espaiia Con Honra group had taken 
some of the starch out of the stiffness of my republicanism. My 
sense of fair play had been outraged. My regard for the con- 
ventionalities of political discussion had been shocked. I had 
been asked to swallow too much. My thirst to get the other side 
of the case had been stimulated. 

But when book after book presenting the point of view of the 
dominant political faction fell into my hands I encountered the self- 
same intolerance. I found but little attempt at an objective discus- 
sion of the most important issues. I was impressed with the total 
absence of any notion of forbearance. Everything was either black 
or white. There was no grey anywhere. The maxim, ‘ He whois not 
for me is against me,’ seemed to be the order of the day. Theneed 
for a healthy Opposition was not only not admitted, but rejected. 
Failure to accept the tenets of the ruling coterie was looked upon 
as apostasy. Loyalty to the creed of the hour was made a test: 
of patriotism. So far was this dogma of the infallibility of the 
present Government carried that the book of a former Prime 
Minister, Conde de Romanones, Las Responsabilidades del Antiguo 
Regimen, was one of the few Opposition pamphlets which the police 
allowed to get into Spanish‘ bookshops. 

But if the eye of the censor was everywhere it soon became 
obvious to me that beneath this mantle of secrecy a bitter struggle 
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was raging. The main protagonists in this drama, where printers’ 
ink and inquisitorial powers are fighting an unseen but obvious 
enemy, are the King, Blasco Ibanez, Conde de Romanones and 
Primo de Rivera. They carry on their battle in a somewhat 
anomalous manner. Ibanez seems to feel that this is a gladia- 
torial contest between him and the King. He apparently con- 
siders that no other foeman is worthy of his steel. His campaign 
is one of vituperation, invective, and Billingsgate. But he 
reserves all of his mud for His Majesty. No other target is looked 
upon by him as worthy of the scum which blackens his paper. 
Romanones also has a single track mind. He, however, concen- 
trates his attacks upon Primo de Rivera and conducts them with 
due regard to parliamentary propriety. The latter has two swords. 
One of them is directed against Romanones; the other is out for 
Ibanez. The King personifies the Constitution. He should 
therefore not be in this imbroglio. But the Marqués de Estella, to 
give Primo de Rivera his title, has suspended the Constitution. 
This suppression of the Magna Charta has revived the personality 
of the King. He therefore is involved in the internecine con- 
tention. The royal fighting rules differ from those of the other 
three contenders. He attacks no specific foe. He confines him- 
self primarily to defending Primo de Rivera. And he plays his 
part with such dignity, frankness and appositeness that he 
not only holds the centre of the stage, but, what is more 
important, an abiding place in the hearts of his countrymen. He 
is, nevertheless, taking chances. Crowns these days are so 
responsive to the law of gravity that sincere admirers of Alfonso 
XIII. would prefer to applaud his prudence and circumspection 
rather than record his moral courage and candour. 

I fail to see why the Spanish censor insists upon weaving a 
martyr’s crown for Ibanez. To my mind his attacks upon the 
monarchy tend to help the present dynasty. Yet I know that not 
only are his political works tabooed in Spain, but that the Govern- 
ment of His Catholic Majesty has persistently sought to have the 
French police prosecute the author of The Four Horsemen for 
publishing his republican propaganda in France. To my way of 
thinking Pro Espaia y Contra el Rey is what Americans would call 
the best of Royalist campaign literature. If I were a Spanish 
partisan of the Throne I would help Ibanez to give his vitriolic 
exuberance the widest possible publicity. And I would have my 
agents insidiously circulate the refrain, 

See what a great man our beloved king really is, when even the ablest 
of living writers and the most implacable of his enemies can thus find 
nought to say against him. 

It is this inability to grasp Iberian psychology which makes me 
feel that, while I have recently studied some 4500 pages of Spanish 
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contemporary political publications, my mind may fail to react to 
the message there conveyed. My theory would seem to be 
wrong. Alfonso XIII. and his advisers know Spain better than 
I do. They are face to face with a condition and not with a 
theory. They are wrestling with their difficulties @ /’Espagnole, 
and not @ l’Américaine. And it is because they are and because 
Spain has not shown great prescience in dealing with govern- 
mental problems that I feel that there may be a modicum of sound 

ness in my view. Be that as it may, I must cease theorising and 
pass on to Conde de Romanones. 

He is reputed to be the biggest taxpayer in Madrid. That 
should make him a Conservative, if the political tendencies of the 
English-speaking world were applicable to Spain. But he is a 
Liberal, and at present he has no party. His talents shone forth 
when he was a very young man. He was barely twenty and had 
not yet a title when he published his Dia de los Partidos 
Politicos. His name in those days was Alvaro Figueroa y Torres. 
He became an adroit statesman of the ‘ wait and see’ persuasion. 
His recent work is a masterpiece. He does not, like the author of 
De Profundis, invite his readers to hear him repent. On the con- 
trary his apologia is a carefully prepared and admirably executed 
presentation of his case. He knew that he was walking on thin 
ice. Any mistake would have brought in the censor. He, there- 
fore, gave to his plea the form of a defensive argument. So 
impeccable is the technique of his draftsmanship, so deftly does 
he administer criticism in tabloid form, that when one finishes his 
book one is tempted to grant him not merely absolution, but a vote 
of confidence. His argument may be summed up in one phrase : 
The politicians of the Peninsula have since 1874 given the country 
the very kind of government that the people wanted. Between 
the lines of his work Romanones lets his reader see that the states- 
men of his day allowed the soldiers a free hand and that if the 
Lion of Castille no longer waves over distant shores the parlia- 
mentary leaders are not responsible. 

If the Primo de Rivera Government applies a padlock to the 
printing press of the Opposition, it has its own champions who 
use up the stationery thus saved. Most of the material produced 
in this way burns incense either to the King or to him who has 
been the Dictator of Spain since September 1923. But the fumes 
of fulsome praise, of unadulterated adulation, and of incessant 
glorification which rise from the embers so becloud the atmosphere 
that one is almost nauseated by pzans without end and by con- 
demnation bereft of measure. There is, however, a 503-page 
volume issued by an anonymous writer under the title of A Reply 
to Count Romanones to which these strictures do not apply. The 
book of the ‘ Neutral Spaniard,’ as he calls himself, is essentially 
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scholarly in its tone and well balanced in its criticism. Its author 
seeks to prove that her politicians have left Spain a wreck which 
only her army can save. He does not specifically accuse Spanish 
statesmen of venality, but he charges them with incompetence, 
nepotism, and petty vanity. At the same time he weaves a laurel 
wreath around the brow of the soldiers and sailors of the Peninsula. 
But the King is really the greatest publicity agent of the 
present Government. He believes in the Press. He faces the 
pencil of a journalist with the same unruffled serenity with which 
he has braved the bombs of anarchists. In the spring of 1925 he 
gave an interview to the Tharaud brothers, the literary twins of 
contemporary French letters. This is the account given of the 
audience in Les Rendezvous Espagnols, recently published : 


‘ Naturally it astonishes you to see that for the past twenty-two months 
we have been living without a constitutional government,’ said His Majesty. 
‘But tell me frankly, have you seen any signs of martial law or of military 
oppression ?’ (omissis). ‘Our daily life is to-day as it has always been’ 
(omissis). ‘But one thing has changed since the Directory took charge: 
one may now stroll about with money on one’s person without running 
the risk of being robbed, there are no more strikes, our factories are working, 
and employers of labour need no longer fear that their workmen will put 
revolvers to their heads to assassinate them unless they yield to the demands 
made upon them. Tell me frankly, isn’t that something ?’ And the King 
continued upon this note, insisting that Spain has no public opinion, 
that each succeeding election brought about a crop of politicians who did 
nothing constructive, and that the Directory is working for the good of 
Spain. 

These words seem to indicate that the Throne has unalterably 
committed itself to the Directory. I trust that I am mistaken. 
I do not mean to imply that the Bourbons are backing the wrong 
horse. I simply seek to bring out that they are betting too heavily 
on the race. And there is another matter where my lack of 
intimate familiarity with Spanish politics causes me to dissent 
from the point of view so clearly emphasised by the Sovereign. 
The impression left upon my mind after reading his utterances 
was that he is a Fascist, that he looks upon the Marqués de 
Estella as a pocket edition of Mussolini, and agrees with the 
Italian wag who said that Primo de Rivera ‘é il secondo di Musso- 
lini.’ My reading of Spanish history has, however, forced me 
to a different conclusion. Far from looking upon the Iberian 
Dictator as a transplanted counterpart of #1 Duce, I take him 
to be, not an exotic production, but a type indigenous to 
Spanish soil. In other words, he is, as I read the past, not a 
soldier in politics, but a politician in the army. I go even further : 
he is a Spanish officer of outstanding distinction and of proven 
valour. He is, therefore, a Spanish statesman of commanding 
position. To be more specific, he has been for years an amphibious 
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gentleman with a dual personality. _He commanded troops and 
at the same time was a senator of the realm. He is now a captain- 
general and chief of the ‘ Die-hard ’ faction of the Conservative 
Party. 

To explain my point of view, I shall not go back to the Reyes 
Catolicos. Nor shall I say aught of the halcyon days of the 
Pronunciamento, when generals bombarded towns with proclama- 
tions. In those latter times soldiers unmade dynasties and 
republics. It was Martinez Campos, a Captain-General of Spain, 
who in 1874 replaced the Bourbons upon the throne of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. As the Carlists had a large following and the 
Republicans numerous adherents, Alfonso XII. was only able 
to hold to his crown by paying homage to his army. When ill- 
health overtook the new monarch the sceptre was saved for his 
unborn son solely through the patriotism and statesmanship of 
this self-same Martinez Campos. The personality of this officer 
dominated to no inconsiderable extent the minority of Alfonso 
XIII. 

And here I may well insist that the Spanish Army does not 
consist of a body of men segregated from the civilian population. 
Such is not the case. I have already said that Primo de Rivera 
was at one and the same time a soldier in active service and a 
senator. I should add that his billet as Captain-General of 
Madrid, and later of Barcelona, was guasi-political. I might even 
venture to say that it was a political assignment. In fact, my 
readings have taught me that each succeeding change of Ministry, 
if it were something more than a mere reshuffling of portfolios, 
was almost invariably followed by the appointment of a new 
Captain-General of Madrid and of Barcelona. And there is a 
reason for this. It is quite simple. Spain is divided for administra- 
tive purposes into zones. Each one of these is presided over by a 
captain-general, whose attributes are civil as well as military. 

This two-headed nature of the Spanish Army appears incon- 
gruous to the English-speaking man. But in surveying Spain one 
must use Spanish lenses and not glasses brought from home. 
Looking at the field with the proper binoculars, it is easy to grasp 
why the Army group in the Cortes was so well represented in the 
kaleidoscopic changes of the Spanish Cabinet. One of its members 
was practically always in charge of the War Office, and a sailor 
was well-nigh invariably First Lord of the Admiralty. A soldier 
was not infrequently President of the Senate or of the Cortes. 
So well did these officers look out for their clan that Conde de 
Romanones writes that the Spanish Army had 444 generals on 
the last register consulted by him. 

I feel that if my statement as to the amphibiousness of the 
Spanish Army be challenged I could readily cite numerous 
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examples to establish my point. I shall not, however, burden 
my text with such references. I do, nevertheless, insist upon the 
predicate that Spanish army officers are not divorced from 
politics. They are part and parcel of the governing caste. The 
King of Spain, therefore, in allying himself with the military junta 
or soviet, is simply and solely lending his august name to the 
‘ Die-hard ’ or uniformed section of the dominant political group. 

And there are certain things which make me regret that 
Alfonso XIII. has been so outspoken. I shall not refer to the 
despatches sent from Barcelona by Reuter on March 18, 1926. 
I shall confine myself to what Antonio Goicoechea wrote in his 
book entitled The Crisis of Modern Constitutionalism, and pub- 
lished in June 1925. The author is temperamentally pro-Rivera. 
He points out, however, that Barcelona boycotted the recent 
national bond issue because the Directory had broken its promises 
in respect of Catalonian separatist aspirations. This language, if 
it means anything, implies that the financial and commercial 
capital of the country is pouting. And then, again, in the autumn 
of 1925 General Weyler, of Cuban Reconcentrado fame, resigned 
his post as Captain-General of the Spanish Army. This decision 
took the uninitiated by surprise. Hearsay says that he retired 
because he disapproved of the Government’s Moroccan policy. 
Be that as it may, the circulation of this rumour does not tend to 
strengthen the Primo de Rivera Administration. 

But shortly after the date of Weyler’s resignation General 
Primo de Rivera took off his uniform. He surrendered his sword 
to the Marqués de Estella. The Cabinet was reformed. Mufti 
replaced khaki. Labels were changed. But the Constitution was 
not re-established, nor were the Cortes convened. The military 
dictatorship ended. That was all. It had been presided over by 
a political general. It was replaced by a Ministry under the 
leadership of a military statesman. How long the present phase 
of the ascendency of the politicians from the barracks will last no 
one can tell. 

It would, nevertheless, be folly not to attach adequate im- 
portance to this disrobing process. Hypocrisy is a tribute paid 
by vice to virtue. The formality recently carried out in Spain is 
silent homage vouchsafed to that public opinion which the King 
is reported to have told the Tharaud brothers did not exist in 
Spain. It is on the face of things a travesty, but weathercocks 
have no structural import, and yet they tell the way the wind is 
blowing. Until this auto-induction into office was carried out by 
the ‘ Die-hards’ one had no way of telling whether Spain was 
drifting or standing still. All of the Primo de Rivera political 
pamphleteers had pointed out that the old Constitution was all 
wrong and that no Cortes chosen according to existing laws should 
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be allowed to be convened anew. No constructive programme was, 
however, proposed by any one of them. Yet all of them insisted 
that the Directory was but a temporary expedient. Was Spain 
endeavouring to prove that ‘i n’y a rien qui dure comme le 
provisoire’? One could not tell. One has now seen something 
happen, even if one does not know what it means. Present 
conditions show that things are moving. That is something. 
But when my eye turns towards the compass and I observe the 
needle I cannot refrain from recalling the title of the popular 
song, ‘ I do not know where I’m going, but I’m on my way.’ 

I must, however, readjust my lenses and get away from my 
foreign angle of vision. President Wilson once said that from 
his studies in government he had carried away but one fixed con- 
viction, namely, that no one form of government was suited to 
all peoples. I am therefore afraid that I may attach undue 
importance to the sanctity of a constitution and to the beneficence 
of the blessings which flow from it. After all, a constitution is 
but a means to anend. The real objective is the happiness of the 
people and the enjoyment by them of what they call liberty. 
And here I may well allow His Catholic Majesty to speak for me. 
He told Jerome and Jean Tharaud that 

I read in the foreign Press that our Directory shoots and imprisons 
people and has established a police-made reign of terror. Is this your 
impression of what you see ? Our traditional customs have not changed. 
I know of no police who are less annoying than ours. One may stop in the 
middle of the street to converse with one’s friends without having a police- 
man courteously, but firmly, order one to keep on moving. After midnight 
one may sip anise to one’s heart’s content. This cannot be donein London 
or in New York—in those countries of liberty ! In Madrid one may shout, 
one may sing, until five in the morning. 

This conception of liberty signifies nothing to those to whom 
a constitution means everything. But the Spaniards are entitled 
to work out their salvation in their own way. It is they who 
pay the piper. From their point of view we are worshipping a 
fetish. They think that we are confusing a means with an end. 
They are convinced that we are doctrinaires and that they are 
practical men of affairs. The proper thing for us to do is to recall 
that binoculars have two sides and that in considering Spanish 
politics of to-day it is well to know just how to adjust one’s 
field glasses. If this be done a /’Espagnole, stormclouds may appear 
to be less sombre. If one has a vivid imagination, they may even 
take on the colour of the aurora of a rising sun. But in my heart 
of hearts I cannot abstain from regretting that as powerful a 
personality, as magnetic a man, and as true a patriot as Alfonso 
XIII. felt called upon to enter into a political battle of a common- 

lace type. 
” sw PIERRE CRABITES. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


IF you meet a man who has been to see the Royal Academy before 
you, and ask him if it is good, he will almost invariably and almost 
annually reply: ‘It is the same as usual.’ Semper eadem. He 
may give the phrase slightly differing shades of meaning; if he 
has been there on Varnishing Day, it may be a modest suggestion 
of reliability ; if only on Press Day, an insinuation of tedium or a 
confession of envy ; if in the publicity of the Private View, a safe 
evasion. But it is, generally speaking, the truth, even in opposite 
senses. The Academy is an establishment in its humbler way 
like the English Church, and it maintains a tradition and a stan- 
dard as high as we can expect. It is also a little monotonous, 
since all academies must be cautious ; and when its exhibition is 
a shop and not a museum, the standard must be popular as well as 
esoteric. Nothing is more popular than a modern Academy, for 
freedom from popular influence is only possible under the system 
of commissions, not under the modern system of advertisement 
and hawking. When a man was engaged in Florence or Venice 
to decorate a church or a town hall, he was free to do it as well as 
he liked and could and had been taught to do it. When he is 
‘ free ’’ to do what occurs to him unasked, he is not ‘ free’ at all 
to do in entire sincerity what he believes to be best, since he is 
trammelled by the calculation of the possible sale for it when 
done; and the result is that he does monotonously reiterated 
‘ popular ’ work in the bad sense, while the Florentine and Venetian 
did radically nourished work, popular in the good sense. In 
practice the exhibitions of the Academy are usually a collection 
of a few works in the great tradition, together with a large number 
which are merely ephemeral. And as excellence is akin in all 
ages, so mediocrity is alike in all ages. It is an instructive com- 
mentary on the current exhibition to look at old illustrated 
catalogues, or to go into the Diploma Gallery, where representative 
works of all Academicians since Reynolds are kept; there is no 
essential, but only a superficial, difference between the mediocrity 
of the past and the mediocrity of the present. And always the 
most fashionable is the most mediocre; aurea mediocritas, the 
‘golden mean,’ is apt to signify mean service guerdoned with 
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golden harvest ; how should it be otherwise? The aristocracy 
of talent earns ‘fit audience, tho’ few.’ Both elements must 
coexist. It is not for the little critics to gibe; they demand 
excellence and flout the standard of treasured and historical 
experience ; they clamour at once for the equality of all ‘ expres- 
sion ’ and the infallibility of ‘ representative ’ tests, and then rail 
at the popularity of all that their theories do not countenance. 
Let them keep their peace. Such cobwebs of inconsistency can 
but ‘ darken counsel by words without knowledge.’ 

Nevertheless, it is never easy to criticise justly and helpfully. 
And when one who is a painter by profession is asked to do so, it 
is not easier, since he is more conscious of responsibility than the 
professional critic, and, though less liable to be deceived by 
showy technique, he is more aware of the difficulty of the finest 
treatment. It is especially hard this year, for the best painters, 
whose works have been the backbone of other exhibitions, are 
meagrely represented ; they are, I believe, engaged in decorating 
the Houses of Parliament—an enterprise for which we may 
be very thankful, but the result is that the present Academy 
wears the aspect of a forlorn attempt by understudies to keep the 
play going in the absence of their leaders. And, by a regrettable 
coincidence, the Academy has chosen this year (and, I hear, already 
realised its mistake) to try the experiment of hanging fewer works, 
though more were submitted: in the large Gallery, for instance, 
there is only one line ; its vast bare walls suggest a dismal penury ; 
and, moreover, the bulk of the exhibits are so undistinguished that 
most visitors are likely to feel a chill of disappointment. They do 
expect to see the year’s art, not only the productions of the Club 
which the State supports asits Academy. But these now annually 
outnumber all the other exhibits. Yet (so capricious, or rather 
perhaps accidental, is the mode of selection) one feature of this 
diminished exhibition is the number of works hung this year 
which were last year rejected. 

Let us, however, take what there is, and find out the best ; 
there is enough for as much enjoyment as most visitors are 
capable of feeling. And we need not apply the standards of the 
National Gallery ! 

The greatest art has always been and always must be in the 
kind which used to be called ‘ historical,’ and is now (significantly) 
known as ‘ figure’ painting. The change which time has brought 
since the days when great religious and poetic themes occupied 
the energies of painters is expressed in an allegory (and may we 
add without unkindness, exemplified ?) by the picture originally 
hung in Gallery XI., but now, by order of the Colonial Office, 
removed, called The Breakdown, by John B. Souter. A negro 
minstrel ‘ plays’ some implement of noise, seated on the broken 
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fragments of an antique Minerva, while an artist’s model capers 
like an automaton to his piping. The keynote of the figure 
compositions is their loudness and crudity and their immersion 
in the existence of the studio and its properties. No architec- 
tonic imagination has in most of them conceived and carried 
through a poetic unity. Only here and there some observed 
action gives a touch of incongruous conviction, but not poetically 
seen, nor organically incorporated, in a whole. Would that Mr. 
Glyn Philpot had sent some picture, even if he also reminds us 
of the model used! There are no works by Mr. Shannon, no 
Brangwyns. Mr. Cayley Robinson is usually to be relied upon 
for several stately compositions ; but this year he sends a very 
modest contribution. One is the little picture called The Long 
Journey. We are glad it is long, being so beautiful, so serene. 
Indeed, will it ever end, this calm, unhurried voyage in the snow- 
laden forest ? Mr. Cayley Robinson gives to everything he does, 
however homely be the matter, a touch of other-worldliness, a 
breath of still enchantment, holding the things of every day in an 
unfading immortality, enfolding their simplicity with the assur- 
ance of an infinitude of peace. Why cavil if the same wistful 
little girl, the same dim-bearded old man, the same lamp, and 
window, and trees, and swallows, reappear in one picture after 
another? Some are in Childhood, but the work is none the 
less beautiful because it resembles others by the same hand. 
That hand is itself peculiar in its habit. At a short distance 
Mr. Cayley Robinson’s oils and water-colours look much the same. 
The essence is always a design of upright forms of grave stability, 
a tone scheme of limited range like that of Purvis de Chavannes, a 
colour scheme of greys, used with a sudden scarlet orange and a 
somewhat lamplit violet, with occasional hard greens and blues, 
no crimson or dark blue, no yellows, no tone of general colour like 
the greenish hue of Mr. Glyn Philpot. The paint is thin, except 
for stone, where it is dragged and heavy; the drawing is precise, 
the line everywhere clear, no edges lost, the accidental variations 
or anatomical projections forced into subordination to a studied 
continuity and level flow. The method is peculiar, but absolutely 
systematic and controlled; it is professional ; no accident, no 
caprice, can spoil its unity of intended effect. The manner which 
Mr. Robinson applies with absolute success to his illustrations to 
The Blue Bird he applies with equal perfection to his decorations 
in the Middlesex Hospital, and to every picture he produces. 
Another professional manner is that of Mr. Charles Ricketts. 
A man may not like his conception of Judith, or of The Fallen 
Angels, nor his lightless landscape, nor his colour schemes of deep 
azure and dark lemon yellow accented with a note of blood-red or 
stone grey ; but Mr. Ricketts does what he intends to do. The 
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drawing is arbitrary, some will think unpleasant; it is not 
accidental. The treatment of the pigment a few also may not 
enjoy ; but it is mastery and not luck which produces the exact 
quality of lucent richness and of glassy depth. This is true, even 
though the painting may appear ‘ loose ’ after the precision of Mr. 
Cayley Robinson; but it is really just as precise in technical 
performance, though it may be loose in feeling ; for instance, 
where Mr. Robinson’s draperies fall in straight long lines like a tall- 
columned aisle, Mr. Ricketts’ wave in eddying currents of a vary- 
ing volume; but both are equally intended. Intention also 
governs Mr. Greiffenhagen’s work : the touch may look stringy 
and odd ; the forms and colours may seem bizarre and even gross 
to a taste habituated to the subtle ; the feeling may seem crude ; 
yet a picture like Dawn has, I think, turned out as it was con- 
ceived. Whether it expresses dawn, or only the painter’s habit of 
composition, is another question. Mr. Harry Morley has also 
stereotyped a manner, but a manner essentially elementary. 

There are two pictures of Rima which illustrate the same differ- 
ence if compared with a now notorious version. Mr. Epstein’s 
panel (which I detest) is professional; it is what he intended ; 
these pictures, which no one could detest, are yet unsuccessful ; 
they are not nature: they arehardly art. The panel is art, even 
if it is of the devil ; it absolutely expresses a really crystallised 
idea ; the paintings do not. The other attempts at poetic sub- 
jects are hardly very successful, either; surely Mr. Speed’s 
Annunciation smacks of the studio, as does Mr. De Glehn’s trivial 
Sappho. Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s Belle Dame sans Merci is hardly 
Keats. A man may ‘load every rift with gold’; but it takes an 
alchemy not of this world to create poetry of the order of Keats in 
words or paint. Of Mr. A. E. Cooper’s It is Finished, since sin- 
cerity in such a subject must be presumed, I would rather say 
nothing : it has design too; but I would point out the reminder 
of the artist’s model which jars on the figure on the left. Mr. 
King’s Follow Me is interesting and worth examining. Its effect 
is spoilt by its eclecticism and inconsistency of manner. It is 
obviously sincere ; yet it is not a poetic unity. The nude figure is, 
I feel, genuine, especially in the hands, though the head suggests 
riveted stupidity rather than a great nature fired into life. But 
its real defect is that it is so plainly painted—and painted in an 
undignified technique with square-ended brushes—from a model 
accidentally occurring ; it is not a complete imaginative crystal- 
lisation ; and no suggestion of the fine race of Galileans—the 
natural aristocracy of Palestine—is to be given by painting some 
blockhead of the British proletariat or some Neapolitan too 
inactive even to stir ice-cream. The other ‘ disciple ’ is in another 
world again : that of mere imitation ; the Christ (though sincere) 
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is in a third artistic world, that of conventional gesture, yet the 
draperies are again in the world of the second figure, and are 
commonly painted from unarranged material. The landscape is 
to me unsatisfying in its suggestions, and not expressive of the 
subject, nor united imaginatively with the figures ; no visual con- 
sistency (though this is realistic up to a point) can compensate for 
that. All this seems hard upon the picture ; but it is its sincerity 
which deserves the analysis of its art. Consistency is essential 
before all things. The same criticism applies to The Flight of Harold 
Harvey, and to other works. But these modern pictures are neither 
uncompromising portraits of, say, English fishermen, nor a recon- 
struction of Galileans. But it is after all impossible to see how a past 
event happened, and relatively unimportant to think of it simply 
as a past event ; nor is it possible to re-enact the event to-day in 
external circumstances. Yet they do not give a universal expres- 
sion, for instance, of a call working upon the human mind, which is 
what really matters. The methods of Blake, or Titian, or Rem- 
brandt, even those of Breughel or of Holman Hunt, may be 
equally accepted ; each is consistent, but a picture made up of a 
remembered convention, an observed appearance, a felt action, an 
artist’s model, a few accessories, and an art-school technique, 
however full of skill and of sincerity, cannot be a completed work 
of art. I admire the effort and intention of such works whole- 
heartedly ; but the general truth, the universal distinction, I have 
been analysing, is of first importance. A picture must be felt 
and seen as a whole from the beginning in a consistent way either 
in visual actuality or in an expressive music of design, and carried 
out in a technique appropriate to the subject, that is, with style. 
A trifling subject so seen and treated becomes art ; a great subject 
not so seen and treated remains but raw material. 

The attempts in poetic composition, then, are this year very 
disappointing. But there has always been another tradition in 
the painting of human life: the prose tradition. The genre 
pictures of Vermeer, De Hooch, or Chardin are congenial to the 
countrymen of Hogarth (though it seems sometimes to be for- 
gotten that Hogarth was a countryman of Blake). But we have 
few good genre painters. The prose of the Dutch is very simple ; 
pictures so minute and analytical as Mr. Spencelayh’s, however 
wonderful technically, however replete with interest, lack the 
breadth and unity, the real art, of the tradition of Vermeer. Still 
they are full of enjoyment. A good piece of visual representation 
(perhaps more landscape than history) is Mr. Campbell Taylor’s 
State Banquet Room. But such things are discredited in our 
unnatural age. I admit, there are many subjects of everyday life, 
amusing or grim, which are more suited to quick black-and-white 
work than to elaborate and full colour painting. Such are, I 
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think, Mr. Sickert’s horrid homily (luckily small) and Sir William 
Orpen’s cheaply painted and commonly seen Closing Time ; the 
diagrammatic tigers would be clever in pen and ink; they are 
crude in paint ; and for the technical badness of the figures and 
the chestnuts outside the bars there can be no excuse. Mr. Vivian 
Forbes’s Rehearsal, with its swollen thighs and crushed pelvis, is 
unlucky in reminding us of the fine Acrobats Resting which Mr. 
Glyn Philpot exhibited two years ago. But it is useless to sigh 
for Mr. Philpot. One work by him would have been worth almost 
all the other exhibits put together. 

As it is, we can see a Glyn Philpot among the portraits, and 
must content ourselves with that. Portraiture is not his strong 
line. He can be relied on for a picture harmonious in colour and 
distinguished in drawing ; but he never portrays character. His 
version of Mr. Baldwin is very far short of the sitter. There are 
only slight suggestions of character—humour, shrewdness, pur- 
pose, equanimity—in the eyes and mouth, but no more. And it 
is odd that technically the head is not richly or solidly modelled, 
nor very firmly drawn. The transitions from the light to the 
dark, on which the strength and conviction of a form depend, 
are loosely touched ; and the appearance of half-tones of terre- 
verte superadded on face and hands is not quite successful in 
quality or tone. But the gown is beautifully treated, the folds 
a little sharp and angular, the colour delicate rather than deep, 
but masterly and delightful beyond praise. The pillar, the book, 
the green table-cloth, the background, are all painted together 
with a consummate style. Whatever its weakness as a biography, 
the work is the one really fine picture among the portraits in the 
Exhibition. There are several which show more sense of character, 
but they usually do so by falling into caricature, and seldom com- 
bine it with pictorial beauty. Mr. Greiffenhagen, for instance, 
and Sir William Orpen give us strong and accurate drawings, but 
totally lacking in subtlety or dignity or in colour and design. 
And the touch is as inartistic as the outlook. Both make the 
sitters look as repulsive as possible. The astonishing thing is that 
people can like such portraits of themselves. Can Miss Gladys 
Cooper like Sir William Orpen’s khaki version of her complexion ? 
In those by Mr. McEvoy a rather more artistic treatment and less 
offensive exposure of character is seen, though in that of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald a little more sense of moral reality would be 
a gain ; even the cheap system of double lighting is managed with 
some charm instead of with the vulgarity which this invention 
usually confers. But the painting is messy and flimsy. A Study 
of an old woman, by Mr. Daniel Altson (Gallery V.), is sensitive and 
good. There is a reliability of likeness in many of the portraits, 
such as those of Mr. Harcourt, of Mr. Kelly, of Mr. Jonniaux, and 
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Mr. Spencer Watson ; accurate drawing and good tone, combined 
with truth of judgment, are qualities not to be disparaged. If a 
richly completed picture is not given, we can at least admire what 
is. And we must not omit to see Mr. Clausen’s interesting 
portrait. 

But we may regret two features of the modern portraits: one 
is the use of photographs, due to the indolence of sitters ; the 
other is the imitation of Sargent, especially by painters like Mr. 
Jack, Mr. De Glehn and Mr. Eves, excellent as is the head in 
Mr. Eves’s portrait of Sir Frederick Pollock. Sargent’s manner 
was his own, and brilliantly used ; but it is not in itself dignified. 
And there are styles far finer, like that of Gainsborough, which 
are yet too peculiar and individual for study. Our own national 
traditions are nobler than Sargent’s French one; the rich 
unrivalled classic style of Reynolds, which produced two whole 
generations of first-class painters, as can be seen in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and the less objective and masterly, but fine, 
manner of Watts—a drawing without much tone or solidity, but 
full of selection and suggestion—these two manners are native. 
A study of their quintessentialised drawing and expressive colour 
—above all, of the style of Reynolds—would do much to raise the 
level of modern portrait painting. And the’spirit, if not the 
method, of Gainsborough, would do as much. 

But, in addition to this language of design and colour, the 
portrait-painter needs a knowledge of men, not only shrewd, but 
sympathetic, intimate and scholarly. Egotism is the portrait- 
painter’s enemy. It is the duty of all men to understand and 
sympathise with other men, but it is a portrait-painter’s duty 
sine qué non. I pointed out in my article on Sargent in the 
February number of The Nineteenth Century how different from 
the customary negligence was the mtimate knowledge born of 
imaginative effort shown by Rembrandt, Titian, Holbein or 
Velasquez. When Reynolds painted Johnson or Mrs. Siddons, 
Gibbon, Sterne or Goldsmith, Admiral Keppel, or Lord Heath- 
field, the Archbishop of Armagh or the Chancellor of England, it 
was the same. And if we turn to Watts, an understanding almost 
as intimate and as comprehensive, born of a sympathy as ardu- 
ously trained in all learning, gives enduring truth to works other- 
wise neither brilliant nor physically vivid. He understood not 
only Morris and Crane and Burne-Jones, but Tennyson and 
Browning, Lecky and Mill, Gladstone and Lord Sabine, Pass- 
more Edwards, General Lawrence and Cardinal Manning. Of all, 
we feel, spiritus intus alit, even if certain idiosyncrasies were not 
observed. No portrait even technically or decoratively great can 
be produced without such scholarship. The technique of 
Raphael’s portraits is merely smooth, for it is not put to the test 
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of the expression of character ; Raphael, indeed, shows no sense 
of moral life or even moral existence, and no very mature 
sense even of intellectual finesse, let alone profundity. Gains- 
borough was chiefly successful in portraying gentle melancholy, 
charm, grace, refinement—such qualities as may exist without 
much intellect or character. We need only compare his elegant 
Mrs. Siddons with Reynolds’ Tragic Muse to see the superiority 
of the man of cultivated mind. Gainsborough’s sensitive General 
Wolfe and Blackstone are observant, but show little grasp of the 
minds of a soldier or a lawyer ; how could he have either? He 
was a mere painter ; and after some experience of painters I feel 
inclined to say few men of any pretensions to serious occupation 
are more narrow, more ignorant, or, as a consequence, more 
contemptuous of the lives of other kinds of men, though to 
portray those lives is the only justification of their pursuit. To 
most of them ‘ the human face divine ’ is a piece of still life, and an 
artist’s model as interesting as a great man. I know the great 
difficulty of painting, for I am a painter myself ; much may be 
grasped which cannot be communicated ; but I judge not only 
from the empty performance, but from the explicit and professed 
opinions of modern portraitists. One fashionable and famous 
painter has executed a series of snapshots of great statesmen ; 
their triviality is explained, but not mitigated, by his public expres- 
sion in print of contempt for his sitters, a contempt born of the 
impudence of ignorance. That men of immense intellect and 
character should waste their time sitting to a painter who cannot 
understand anything of their lives, their aims or their achieve- 
ments, is surely simply ridiculous. Admittedly no man can be 
expected to understand every type of mind ; but he should paint 
none save those he can understand. If a painter is asked to 
portray a writer, he should: read his works ; if he cannot under- 
stand them, he should refuse the task. He need not be able him- 
self to do what his sitter does: that would be an absurd demand ; 
I do not say, ‘ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat’ ; but it 
is necessary to be able to understand and to make every effort 
to appreciate. The unappreciative is the inartistic. When 
Herkomer painted Bishop Mandell Creighton, did he read his 
historical works? Did he consider the life and interests of a 
bishop? I think not; at all events, the portrait is a trivial 
caricature. We have had recently portraits of a scholarly bishop 
and archbishop (both of whom I have seen many times) executed 
by a painter quite obviously not interested in the Church or any- 
thing which interested his sitters ; and both are therefore worth- 
less works ; paradoxical as it may sound, I have seen photographs 
far truer to their minds. A really great painter—one of our only 
great painters—attempted a portrait of another bishop which was 
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indeed a pretty piece, but gave no hint that the sitter was one of 
the greatest scholars of the age, nor even a suggestion of his 
character. The bishop said to me himself when I asked him about 
the sittings, ‘ We did not get on very well ; he was not in the least 
interested in me. He made me look a devil.’ When we go into 
the halls of Oxford and Cambridge colleges and look at the newer 
portraits, the same sense of total alienation between sitter and 
painter oppresses us. The Dons are often contemptuous of art, 
but they at least never attempt a biography of an artist. Yet 
the painter knew nothing about Dons and has nevertheless painted 
what he thinks he sees in them. Even Sargent, for all his know- 
ledge of the world, failed calamitously with Lord Roberts, Lord 
Balfour, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chamberlain. 

But perhaps we ask too much ; the portrait-painter is too busy 
and his opportunities too short. He must live, and often would 
not paint portraits at all if he could help it. He would paint land- 
scapes. And one of them—an Academician—would do well to 
stick to his fire-screens instead of painting his daughter (if it is 
she) in a manner that would disgrace a student’s first attempt. 

Landscape is the most alive form of contemporary painting. 
City-bred people love the refuge of ‘ the country,’ even if only 
in a picture ; artists, as Mr. Clausen has said, often do not know 
what else to paint, since the hurry of human life has made quiet 
observation so difficult and no tradition survives ; moreover, the 
morbid consciousness of our age has made men shy to commit 
themselves to what they feel and see of other men, there being no 
accepted vehicle for their utterance. It might then be expected 
that the landscapes would be the best pictures in the Exhibition ; 
but are they? I confess to finding almost all of them studio 
compositions without roots in Nature. Yet there are some fine 
works. Mr. D. Y. Cameron has sent several; particularly good 
are the Autumn Snows, Menteith, and The Marble Arches, Coliseum, 
both thinly painted, in a manner very different from Mr. Clausen’s 
thick, dry matt texture, or Mr. Brown’s sweeping brushwork, 
or Mr. Hall’s creamy impasto. Mr. Cameron’s pictures are 
essentially drawings, and drawing is the essence of painting, after 
all. Mr. Clausen has sent two of his wonderful remembrances of 
sunrise, and a painting of a forge full of air and dignity. But they 
are very small, though as general in their style as a distant 
decoration ; we miss the large and varied pictures which he has 
usually shown. They would lend a distinction to an otherwise 
mediocre exhibition. Mr. Arnesby Brown is also less striking than 
usual, but he gives us his well-calculated and well-laid tones and 
solidly designed masses. Yet the mannerism grows of clouds 
almond-shaped at the caprice of the natural flexion of the wrist 
instead of drawn at the control of appreciative knowledge ; and 
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in the smaller forms it is the shape of the brush used that is given 
on the canvas, not the shape of a natural object. This is an 
inartistic habit which is the chief pitfall of technique for every 
painter ; it isa pity when an eye so trained as Mr. Brown’s allows 
a hand so sure to drift into the easier movement instead of observ- 
ing the more arduous and expressive. Mr. Oliver Hall’s Toledo 
Bridge, in Gallery III., is distinguished and large in construction, 
and dignified in colour. Its peculiarities—the outlining of all 
forms and the massing of the impasto in a coarsely granulated 
canvas—suit the subject ; the colour is more suitable in his other 
exhibits. Beside it, however, how odd a contrast of colour is 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s strongly designed but somewhat undigested 
Moonrise—a bizarrerie of hanging not helpful to either picture, 
but instructive to the lay beholders, not often sufficiently aware 
of the relativity of colour. Mr. Olssen seems to me better than 
usual. Mr. Harry Watson has unfortunately only one work, 
boldly laid in. Among the best designs are Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
remarkable mountain and rock subjects; but the colour—a 
monotonous and chemical yellow—suggested to one spectator— 
if I may repeat this—the need of an oculist. The Mountain 
Road, in Gallery X., is a beautiful drawing of a fine place ; but the 
colour of a mountain grassy slope is so lovely and so mysterious 
that its translation into chrome paint is painful and sad to any 
lover of the hills. His Haunted Chateau, however, is very successful 
in colour as in design, original and most imaginative. Mr. W. T. 
Wood is not well represented. He is our best tree-draughtsman, 
and it is a pity there are no works in that line to remind us of his 
beautiful and wonderful Wild Winter of two years ago. The 
Storm and Shadow over the Sussex Downs is accomplished painting, 
but the terrifying colour is an amazement. It seems impertinent 
to make such criticisms, but it is impossible to believe that any eye 
or any imagination so truly artistic could ever, among ‘all the 
discommodities of the earth and all the distemperatures of 
heaven,’ have seen crimson rain in a green sky. The new 
Associate, Mr. Lamorna Birch, shows strong and characteristic 
works ; but the colour is here perhaps violently ordinary rather 
than quixotically strange. There are other interesting land- 
scapes: San Gimignano, by J. McKirdy Duncan, and Siena, by 
Walter West (both in Gallery VIII.), though, again, no alcheniy 
of Nature ever made Siena such a colour; Claude Mancaster’s 
richly painted and coloured Kirkby Moor (Gallery VII.) is very 
enjoyable ; so are the exhibits of Mr. Terrick Williams. There 
are characteristic works by Mr. Hughes Stanton, and many 
others ; but curious design and striking handling is more notice- 
able than the sense of natural truth. The water colours are, as 
usual, disappointing, though a few, like Mr. Payne’s Winter 
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Afternoon, repay contemplation. Most show empty and affected 
after the first glance. 

The best part of the entire Exhibition seems to me to be the 
architecture ; but it is so good that to single out the designs 
deserving praise would be to copy three-fourths of the catalogue. 
It is a relief to think of these buildings growing up in solid form. 
One word must, however, be spared for the sculpture ; this has 
been the leanest year since the war, and there is little of first rank, 
though little quite repulsive, nothing so fine as last year’s Syrinx, 
by Mr. MacMillan; but there are good portrait busts by Mr. 
Tweed, Mr. Reid Dick, Mr. Brownsword, Mr. Hartwell and 
others, an attractive sun-dial by Mr. Wilkinson, a very fine 
garden decoration by Mr. MacMillan, and an extraordinarily 
beautiful Repentance of St. Hubert by Miss de Vasconcellos, which 
would look lovely in an arched niche among old trees. The 
general level of the sculpture is technically higher than that of 
the painting, but there is so little of it that it cannot claim the 
same attention. 

On the whole, this is surely the weakest Academy since the 
war ; but those who enjoy art and those who are interested in the 
changes of taste will alike find enough to repay their visit, 
especially in the Architectural Room. And architecture is the 
mother of the arts. 

D. H. BANNER. 
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OF CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC MUSIC 


In contrasting classical and romantic music I do not intend to 
indicate a difference in importance and value, but one of style and 
character. 

It is true the term ‘ classical’ is used as identical with good, 
serious, artistic, as opposed to light, more or less frivolous and 
inartistic. But this is an inaccurate use of the term ‘ classical,’ 
which, so it seems to me, is rightly applied only to music which has 
its roots in the age and the principles of the great Renaissance of 
letters and arts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, culminat- 
ing in the works of the great Viennese triad of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. 

Beethoven forms the connecting link between the classical and 
romantic schools of musical composition. Firmly rooted as he 
was in classicism, adhering in the main, to the very end, to the 
principles and forms of it, however much in his later works he 
enlarged these forms, we find the romantic elements of the period 
more and more pervading his compositions. Schubert and 
Mendelssohn, following in Beethoven’s footsteps, each in his way, 
also combine classical and romantic elements. And finally we 
see in Schumann, at least in his earlier works, and in Chopin, 
and still more of course in Wagner and those that came after 
him, the romantic element obtaining the upper hand, and finally 
breaking with the traditions of the classical school. 

For such a development we find analogies from antiquity 
onward in the history of the arts in all ages. In Greek art—not 
musical art, of which we practically know nothing, but the plastic 
art of Greece—we see this gradual development, not exactly in a 
straight line, but somewhat in zigzag, yet proceeding in one 
definite direction. Its chief, nay almost its only, aim was the 
representation of absolute beauty of form. 

Out of a primitive beginning it was raised to a state of supreme 
excellence by the genius of Phidias, Polycletus, and the other 
great masters of the Periclean age. They seem to have realised 
the ideals of their art so completely that it has ever since been 
held to be impossible to go beyond them. Yet after them a move- 
ment set in which by contemporary as well as modern critics is 
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looked upon as retrograde. A more personal, more individualistic, 
more emotional chord was struck; the picturesque frequently 
took the place of the purely beautiful which dominated the older 
school. This was the romanticism of antiquity, or something 
nearly analogous to the romantic spirit of later ages. 

This phase, which is represented in sculpture by the schools 
of Rhodes and Pergamon and by the Greco-Roman sculptors, 
produced such works as the famous group of Laocoon, which is 
as different in spirit and workmanship from the sculptures of the 
Parthenon as a symphonic movement of Beethoven is from a 
motet of Palestrina or a chorus of Handel. 

A similar analogy we meet with in the development of the art 
of painting in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from 
Raphael and Titian to Rembrandt, Rubens and Velasquez: 
absolute beauty the aim of the Italian masters; faithful, more 
intimate rendering of individual character that of the Nether- 
landers and of the great Spaniard. The history of pictorial art in 
the sixteenth century and of music in the nineteenth have also 
this in common, that both culminated in producing a supreme 
master—the one Michel Angelo, the other Beethoven, each of 
whom gave to the world the ripest and last fruit of the older 
school, while at the same time his works contained the seed of 
fresh developments. 

The case of poetry, however, is different. It would seem that 
what we call romanticism has existed in all ages and has its 
foundation in religious mysticism. What could impress more as 
romantic than the furies in the tragedies of Aschylus? The 
metaphysical, the supernatural, is, after all, the essence of 
romanticism. The Greeks drew it from the mythological and 
legendary traditions ; we moderns from medieval mystery plays. 

With reference to music, we must not forget that all, or almost 
all, we know and love is essentially modern, dating not further 
back than the seventeenth century. It is of course true that the 
music of the seventeenth century had its root in the preceding 
ages, yet with certain exceptions, especially in the case of ecclesi- 
astical music, the productions of these earlier centuries have more 
of an antiquarian than a musical interest. Far be it from us to 
be wanting in respect and reverence for the composers of the old 
Italian and English schools. Their influence on modern music 
can be traced from Palestrina and Gibbon through Purcell down 
to Handel. But it can hardly be denied that our interest in their 
works is to-day at least as much historical as purely musical. 
In any case, our mind and ear require a special training and 
attuning to enable us fully to appreciate their structure as well as 
their grandeur and beauty and the underlying sentiment. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century onward, however, 
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we can clearly distinguish two great streams of musical develop- 
ment which we would like to describe as the Italian and the 
Teutonic. Although these streams not infrequently intermingle, 
they in the main hold to their separate courses and correspond 
roughly to what we call Classical and Romantic. Modern music, 
starting from the old Dutch, English, and ecclesiastical Italian 
masters, began fully to develop under the influence of the great 
literary and artistic revival which we know under the name of the 
Classical Renaissance. But while in the plastic arts, in sculpture, 
architecture, and in painting the development was rapid, extending 
over hardly more than a century, the progress in music was much 
slower ; and music only reached its highest point of excellence 
fully 200 years later, at a time when the other arts were already 
in a state of decadence—in the period of the corrupted classicism, 
known under the name of Rococo. 

It is a curious fact that in this period of greatest decadence of 
the plastic arts and highest excellence in music on the Continent 
we find in England the very opposite state of things. Music was 
at that time at its lowest ebb, while in painting it was the time of 
a Reynolds, a Gainsborough, and somewhat later of Turner and 
the other great landscape masters. 

It is not surprising that we find at this period of decadence in 
the other arts, even in the works of the greatest masters of music, 
such as Haydn and Mozart, certain rococo elements, since even 
the greatest genius cannot wholly escape the influence of his time. 
I have in my possession a letter of Joachim addressed to his 
father, in which he says, in reference to a violin concerto of 
Mozart : ‘ You will notice here and there a little wagging of the 
wig—but it is after all Mozart’s wig.’ 

It was but in externals, however, that the great masters now 
and then paid their tribute to the prevailing fashion. In spirit 
they were true sons of the Renaissance ; beauty of thought and 
form their guiding principles. 

In Beethoven’s works of the first and of part of the second 
period the purely classical element attained its highest develop- 
ment; in those of the last period we notice the approach of 
something new. Appearing new at the time, though in reality 
very old, it was what we, for want of a better word, called 
romanticism. 

The two principal sources of romanticism appear to us to be 
the romantic literature of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and the influence of Bach’s art. 

As in the days of the Renaissance the revival of letters, more 
especially the study of the ancient Greek philosophers and poets, 
preceded that of the arts, so towards the end of the eighteenth 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth century the romantic 
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element made its appearance in literature, more especially, 
though not exclusively, in the literature of Germany. There the 
interest aroused in Shakespeare by Lessing and Goethe, the 
appearance of Werther and Goetz von Berlichingen, the poetry of 
Tieck, Novalis, Schlegel—and above all the writings of Jean 
Paul—and last, not least, the novels of Walter Scott, which 
attained enormous popularity on the Continent, had raised a great 
wave of enthusiasm for the romance of the Middle Ages, for the 
heroic and fantastic world of the Scandinavian sagas, the Nie- 
belungen Lied, the Arthurian legends, the Minnesingers, and the 
Troubadours of France, for everything chivalrous and historical ; 
and in addition to this, and in close connexion with it, that love 
and admiration for the beauty and grandeur of Nature which is a 
special and novel characteristic, not only of the literature and art 
of the nineteenth century, but of modern life generally. 

How little the sense of natural beauty was developed before 
that time is proved by some curious facts. Boswell relates how 
the great Dr. Johnson saw in the rocks and mountains of Scotland 
nothing but repellent ugliness; and even Goethe in his Italian 
Journey has hardly a word for the grandeur of the Alps, or the 
loveliness of Italian scenery. We cannot but assume that the 
artificiality of a more or less corrupt classicism had repressed, nay 
almost destroyed, the sense for natural beauty. 

We will not deny the charm of many productions of rococo 
art. The gracefulness of the figures and of composition, the 
excellence of draughtsmanship, the beauty of colour in the works 
of a Watteau are undeniable ; and even to the gardeners who at 
Versailles and elsewhere so confidently set themselves the task to 
improve upon Nature by geometrical patterns, by hedges clipped 
to the shapes of men and animals, by artificial lakes and cascades, 
even to them we must grant a certain charm and ingenuity. But 
all this artificial prettiness was the product and a reflex of a 
thoroughly degraded age. 

The great French Revolution, by overthrowing a state of 
society morally and politically equally corrupt, no doubt did a 
great deal towards clearing the atmosphere and preparing the 
ground for the reception of fresh and healthy seed in almost every 
field of human activity. In the works of Rousseau, the greatest 
literary representant of the Revolution, certain romantic elements 
are unmistakable ; but it was, after all, Teutonic literature and 
art, as distinguished from that of Roman countries, that made 
an end to false and corrupt classicism. Romance, though not 
lacking in the Latin countries, is certainly more characteristic of 
the North than of the South of Europe, and there in the North it 
had really never entirely died out. The spirit that had animated 
the architects of our great cathedrals, that led the hand of Diirer 
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in his wonderful designs, as full of quaint, mystic symbolism and 
fantastic imaginings as they are, not infrequently wanting in sense 
of beauty—this spirit lingered on even after the Reformation. It 
was but thrust into the background, first by the splendour of the 
Renaissance, and later on it came under the ban of the corrupt 
classicism that we know under the name of rococo. Yet it is 
noteworthy that while in plastic arts the decadence and corruption 
was almost universal, music alone appears but superficially 
affected, the kernel remaining sound. 

Nothing proves this better than the example of Handel, who, 
great though he was in all essentials of his art, shows himself a 
thorough product of the rococo age. His interminable runs, his 
monotonous cadence, his excessive formalism, all these drawbacks 
of his style, which as we only know too well, are easily explained 
by the conditions under which he lived and worked. He passed 
the earlier part of his life at the Court of Hanover, where powder 
and wig reigned supreme. Then he lived in Italy, and finally in 
the great fashionable world of London. Everywhere he was 
surrounded by the worst features of a corrupt society which even 
his robust artistic nature could not entirely withstand. 

Bach’s case, however, is entirely different. He worked and 
lived all his life in small provincial towns of Germany, where he 
was left alone to follow his innate genius. In these quiet country 
places some elements of medizvalism had survived into the 
eighteenth century. The Volkslied and its twin-brother the 
Chorale still largely dominated musical thought and feeling of 
humble burghers and peasants. It was among these and in the 
service of the Church that Bach’s forefathers and he himself 
exercised their art. 

We know how large a part of Bach’s work clusters around the 
Chorale, not only in the Chorale Preludes. Every one of the 200 
odd church cantatas he wrote contains chorales, and many of 
them are entirely built on a chorale: in both the great Passion 
musics and in the Christmas Oratorio the chorale plays a great and 
important part. On the other hand, it is true we see him adopting 
the Italian form of the aria, with its somewhat tedious da capo ; 
he also uses for his orchestral works and in his concertos and 
suites for various instruments almost exclusively Italian and 
French forms. But it was, after all, the form only which he 
adopted : the ideal contents of these works are as un-Latin and as 
un-rococo as possible; they are, in my opinion, thoroughly 
Germanic. Bach paid his tribute to classicism, but he paid it in 
his own coin, and in his works rules the ancient spirit of Northern 
romance, with its sincerity and naiveté of feeling, picturesqueness, 
and quaintness of detail (sometimes, it is true, bordering on the 
grotesque), and above al] a grandeur and sublimity that has 
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perhaps no parallel except in the wonderful creations of the 
architectural art of the Middle Ages. If the builders of old times, 
in raising their columns and vaultings, undoubtedly intended to 
lead our minds and hearts upwards, Bach, in such pieces as the 
Sanctus in the great Mass seems to break through the vaultings 
and to open to us the vision of spheres beyond human ken. 

It is almost incredible, though a fact, that these manifestations 
of Bach’s genius were practically unknown to and certainly un- 
appreciated by the vast majority of his contemporaries. All he 
attained to in his lifetime was the reputation of an eminent 
organist and an exceptionally clever master of counterpoint. A 
comparatively small number of his works were published during 
his life—mostly compositions for the organ and piano. A few 
organists here and there played—probably more to their own 
satisfaction than to that of their audiences—a few of his great 
organ works. Das Wohltemperirte Clavier (the forty-eight pre- 
ludes and fugues) was used as a book of piano exercises and as a 
useful collection of examples in the study of counterpoint : that, 
as far as the general public and the ordinary run of musicians were 
concerned, was about all that was known of Bach. None of his 
choral works were performed anywhere until after his death ; 
and even in his lifetime, nowhere except at Leipzig, Weimar, and 
perhaps a few small country towns of Saxony. How much they 
were appreciated is apparent from the fact that the magistrate of 
Leipzig sent an official paper to Bach complaining of the abstruse 
character of his church music and ordering him to write in a more 
intelligible and popular style. No doubt there were here and 
there a few, a very few, lovers and admirers of Bach’s art—such as 
in England the Wesleys, in Germany Zelter, and some organists— 
but they were a small band. In spite of such exceptions, the fact 
remains that in the earlier part of the nineteenth century the Bach 
we know, admire, and love almost beyond any other composer 
was not much more than a name in the musical world. Curiously 
enough, this was to a considerable extent the doing of Bach’s own 
sons. Though some of them, especially Philip Emmanuel and 
Friedeman, were musicians of great talent, they worked and wrote 
on lines absolutely different from Bach’s, and thus, no doubt 
unintentionally and unconsciously, contributed towards making 
their great father’s work sink into oblivion. 

Mozart and Beethoven we know had a deep respect for Bach, 
but they hardly knew more of his work than some of the piano 
and organ compositions. 

It is related that Beethoven on one occasion exclaimed : 
‘Handel is the unapproached master of all masters; go and 
learn from him to produce the greatest effects by the smallest 
means.’ Though the latter part of his remark holds good to this 
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day, could he have spoken of Handel as the unapproached master 
of all masters if he had known Bach, as it is our good fortune to 
know him? I think not. 

Of Mozart an interesting incident of his visit to Leipzig is 
reported. He was present at a performance in St. Thomas’s 
(Bach’s old church) of the motet Sing to the Lord, and was delighted, 
nay overcome, by the grandeur of that glorious composition. On 
hearing that there were some more of Bach’s choral works in 
manuscript in the library of the choir school, he begged leave to see 
and study them, and actually wrote them out in score out of the 
separate parts. But this exceptional occurrence seems to be but 
an additional proof of the prevailing ignorance concerning Bach. 
We believe it to be a fact that neither in Mozart’s nor Beethoven’s 
time a single work of Bach’s was performed in public at Vienna. 
Zelter in Berlin early in the nineteenth century conducted a 
performance of two or three of the church cantatas ; but when his 
pupil Mendelssohn, then a young man of twenty, suggested a 
performance of the St. Matthew Passion he ridiculed the idea of 
mastering that impossible work. Mendelssohn, however, did the 
impossible, and on March 11, 1829, conducted in Berlin a per- 
formance of that gigantic work—the first performance since 
Bach’s death. It was most probably also the very first approxi- 
mately adequate performance, because with the extremely limited, 
nay almost ludicrously inadequate, means for performance which 
were at Bach’s own disposal in Leipzig even the master’s com- 
manding genius could not in any degree have realised his intentions. 
From this Berlin performance dates the rehabilitation of Bach as 
one of the greatest, in one sense the very greatest, of all musical 
composers. And it is to Mendelssohn’s artistic insight and to 
his commanding personal influence in the musical world that we 
owe this. Mendelssohn was indefatigable in bringing forward 
the works of Bach in the great centres of musical life—perhaps 
with the sole exception of Vienna, where after Beethoven’s death 
a veritable stagnation of musical life seems to have set in. 

Bach’s music came like an invigorating breeze into the some- 
what sultry atmosphere of romanticism. It gave, if I may so 
express it, a backbone to the body of romanticism—it gave it the 
strength and depth it needed to prevent its falling into senti- 
mentalism or losing itself in formless, nebulous fantasy. I 
think it is no exaggeration to say that from that time onward 
every composer of eminence, down to Wagner and Strauss, has 
been more or less influenced by Bach. 

To this general statement, as to all generalisations, there are of 
course exceptions, the most notable being Weber. 

History teaches us that all great artists stand on the shoulders 
of their predecessors. Bach’s art grew out of the works of his 
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forefathers. Beethoven’s early compositions are often not 
distinguishable from those of Haydn or Mozart; but where are 
the sources of Weber’s art? His connection with the classical 
school of Vienna is only apparent in his instrumental works, and 
as for Bach’s influence, no trace of it can be found in Weber. 

His genius appeared on the musical horizon as a comet, and 
like a comet, with all its brilliance, it was somewhat wanting in 
body and substance. As a master of melody and orchestration he 
has but few rivals ; Berlioz and Wagner have repeatedly acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to him in this respect. Yet there are 
certain weak sides to his talent, especially his apparent inability 
to handle larger forms, and the almost entire absence of what we 
call thematic treatment, deficiencies which prevent us from giving 
him a place in the front rank of great composers. His con- 
structive power was hardly commensurate with his creative power ; 
and this was probably not owing to any inherent weakness, but 
owing to the fact that he was, less than any one of the great 
masters, standing on the basis erected by those who preceded 
him. His principal works, the operas of Der Freischiitz, Oberon, 
and Euryanthe, contain the very quintessence of the spirit of 
romance. With their unceasing stream of lovely melody, and the 
wonderful, most original orchestration, they are to the unpre- 
judiced listener of to-day as fresh and as delightful as they were to 
our forefathers nearly 100 years ago. Yet, if we compare the 
Freischiitz with Fidelio we cannot fail to see that Weber was wanting 
in that mastery of craft and in the constructive power that was 
Beethoven’s as an inheritance from the great masters who preceded 
him, and was handed down by him to the best that succeeded 
him—Schubert and Mendelssohn. 

In both these masters the classical and romantic elements 
appear almost equally balanced. Schubert, as far as the powerful 
originality of his impulsive genius allowed of any influence at all, 
came under the spell of Beethoven’s master mind. It isnot probable 
that he knew much of Bach’s music. Mendelssohn’s case is very 
different ; I think it no overstatement to say that he may be 
regarded as a direct disciple of Bach and Beethoven. There is an 
inclination to rank him as a classicist pure and simple on account 
. of his eminent mastery of all musical forms, his invariable observ- 
ance of beauty of melody and sound. Yet does he not prove by 
such works as the Walpurgis Nacht, A Midsummer Night's Dream 
music, the descriptive overtures, the Scotch and Italian sym- 
phonies, how deeply he was imbued with the spirit of romanticism ? 

Goethe in his greatest poem symbolises in the figures of Faust 
and Helena the union of classical and romantic art. The character 
of Faust, however, embodying the deepest philosophical and 
psychological problems of mankind, represents but one aspect of 
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romance—the tragical, such as Shakespeare portrays it in King 
Lear, Macbeth, and Hamlet. This Faust element we find entering 
deeply into Beethoven’s art and mind. But there is another, a 
softer and gentler aspect of romanticism which, in contrast to the 
tragical, we venture to call the lyrical. It throws its spell over 
us and charms us in A Midsummer Night’s Dream with visions 
of beauty and loveliness. That is the romanticism of Weber, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn. 

Schumann appears to us to differ from these masters in that he 
combines as a composer both aspects of romanticism—the tragical 
and the lyrical. Of the first, his Manfred ; of the other, Paradise 
and Peri are the most striking examples. His genius followed a 
line of development altogether different from that of Schubert 
and Mendelssohn. For a number of years his literary activity 
overshadowed his works as a composer. He wrote a large number 
of fanciful essays and criticisms for the musical journal of which 
he was the editor. In doing this his chief aim was to rouse in 
musicians and music lovers an earnest enthusiasm for the highest 
ideals of musical art and scorn for all that is superficial and mere- 
tricious. 

He was the first to draw general attention to the wonderful 
poetry of Schubert’s songs and instrumental works ; but above all 
he never ceased to point to Bach’s works as the deepest and 
richest mine of genuine musical thought and feeling, and to 
proclaim him as the master of masters. His early compositions 
are so thoroughly romantic, and even fantastic, in character, 
they bear so unmistakably the imprint of the romantic literature 
of the time, that at first sight it may appear strange to associate 
their author’s name with that of Bach. Yet, granted their 
essentially modern poetical character, they stand in their poly- 
phonic structure in very close relation to Bach and his methods 
of expressing thought and feeling musically. Later in life, 
mainly influenced by Mendelssohn, as he himself often acknow- 
ledged, he began to feel the insufficiency of one-sided exclusive 
romanticism. And in the ripe productions of the middle period 
of his life, as a result of untiring study of the great classical 
masters, he gave us such works as Paradise and Peri, the Sym- 
phonies, the Piano Quartets and Quintets, the String Quartets, 
that wonderful Faust music, and last, the Manfred music. All of 
these combine in the happiest manner the spirit of romance with 
the most refined sense for the beauty of idea and the form of 
classicism—of which it has been our good fortune to see the 
highest and most powerful manifestation in the works of that 
great master Johannes Brahms. 

PAvuL DavID. 
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FARMING IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 


WHEN Shakespeare was born in 1564 English agriculture and 
the English land system had passed through one of those sub- 
versive periods which have marked its long and chequered history. 
Like almost all periods of revolutionary change in this country, 
it was prolonged and slow. The forces which set it in motion were 
- generated by the Black Death at the middle of the fourteenth 
century—that ‘ watershed of economic history,’ as it has been 
termed. The peasants’ revolts of the end of the fourteenth and 
the middle of the fifteenth century were stages in the march of 
events, for, though they appeared to fail at the time, their objects, 
so far as they were definite—the manumission of the serfs and 
the abolition of servile service—were ultimately attained. The 
immediate cause of the rising under Wat Tyler in 1381 was the 
imposition of a poll-tax, but the chief object of attack was the 
rolls of the manors in which were recorded the services exacted 
from each man. Stewards and lawyers, who were regarded as 
responsible for these documents, aroused the special animosity 
of the rebels. The address of Jack Cade to his followers 
(Henry VI., Part II., iv., 2) might perhaps be more applicable, 
in its allusion to lawyers, to Wat Tyler seventy ‘years earlier, but 
it expresses the general spirit of discontent and of expectation 
which commonly inspires revolutions. Says Jack Cade to his 
followers : 


There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny ; 
the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make it felony to 
drink small beer ; all the realm shall be in common, and in Cheapside shall 
my palfry go to grass. . . . There shall be no money... . 

Dick: .. . Let’s kill all the wyers. 

CapE: Nay, that I mean todo. Is not this a lamentable thing, that 
of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment ? That parch- 
ment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a man ? 


The end of the Wars of the Roses and the accession of the 
Tudors marked the beginning of a new era in English history. 
Indeed, it was the opening of a new chapter in the history of 
mankind. The boundaries of the world were enlarged. America 
was discovered, the Cape of Good Hope was rounded, and the 
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passage to India found. The growth of English commerce led to 
the establishment of a wealthy mercantile class, and the balance 
of economic power began to shift from the country to the town. 
The trade in wool and the manufacture of woollen goods increased 
greatly. The demand for wool reacted upon agriculture and was 
the main cause of the widespread wave of enclosure which 
swamped a considerable part of the countryside, especially in the 
eastern and midland counties. 

The word ‘ enclosure’ recurs very frequently in the history 
of agriculture from the latter part of the fifteenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth. Whatever was its economic justifica- 
tion, it was inevitably accompanied in a greater or less degree 
by social disturbance. There can be no doubt that what are 
known as the Tudor enclosures were carried out arbitrarily and, 
indeed, ruthlessly. Large tracts of country were turned into sheep- 
runs, the arable common fields as well as the grass commons 
being included, and in some cases whole villages were abolished. 
That the extent of the movement has been exaggerated may be 
granted, but that the injury caused was great is undeniable. 
The indignant protests of men like Sir Thomas More and Latimer, 
and the fact that Acts of Parliament were passed to check the evils, 
afford ample evidence. It is easy to say that calculations based 
on returns collected by commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the facts show that less than 3 per cent. of the land of the country 
was affected, but statistics were no solace to the poor folks who 
were turned out of their homes. 

It was, however, the mercantile spirit, of which these enclosures 
were an evil manifestation, which gave the death-blow to feudalism 
and developed capitalist agriculture and individualist farming. 
The practice of letting land on lease became common. Sometimes 
the land alone was leased, any customary services of tenants 
appertaining to it being included. In the sixteenth century the 
more general practice was to let on a stock and land lease ; 1.¢., the 
tenant hired not only the land, but also the stock on it, which he 
was under contract to maintain. In a stock and land lease of 
1528 cited by Dr. Cunningham (Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce) the land and buildings and the flock of 360 sheep 
were let to William Cole, his wife and son, for the term of the 
life of the last survivor. The rent was 16 quarters of wheat, 
22 quarters of barley, 4 loads of wood, and 6/., the last-named 
payment being specified as the rent of the flock. 

The evolution of the tenant farmer, which had been gradually 
proceeding for three or four centuries, was thus practically com- 
plete. In all essential particulars the economic position of the 
individual occupier of land working with his own capital and 
employing free labour on his farm had become defined, and the 
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class which from that time to this has been characteristic of the 
English land system was established. The terms ‘farm’ and 
‘farmer’ then came into use. The term ‘farmer’ appears to 
have been first applied to a person renting land in an Act of 
Henry VII., and both ‘farm’ and ‘farmer’ were used in the 
modern sense by Fitzherbert in his Book of Husbandry (1523). 
Both terms are frequently used by Shakespeare. 
Gremio, in The Taming of the Shrew (II., 1), says : 
At my farm 


I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 
Six score fat oxen standing in my stalls. 


And in Macbeth (I1., 3) the Porter says : 
Here’s a farmer that hanged himself on the expectation of plenty. 





The new leaseholders represented farming for profit as distin- 
‘ guished from the old farming for subsistence. 

In the sixteenth century the long series of books on agriculture 
and rural life, of which the work of Walter of Henley in the 
thirteenth century was the precursor, began with Fitzherbert’s 
Book of Husbandry and Book of Surveying, both of which appeared 
in 1523. In 1557 appeared Thomas Tusser’s Hundredth good 
Pointes of Husbandrie, expanded sixteen years later into Five 
Hundredth good Pointes of Husbandrie. In 1577 Barnaby Googe 
translated and published in English a treatise entitled the Foure 
Bookes of Husbandrie, and Gervase Markham published several 
books on agriculture at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century. We have thus fairly complete 
information about English farming in Elizabethan times. 

There had been little change in the methods of cultivating the 
soil since the thirteenth century. The three-course rotation was 
almost universal. It was obligatory in the common fields of 
manorial farming, and individual farmers were usually bound by 
the terms of their lease to follow it. The rotation was (I) winter 
corn—wheat or rye; (2) spring corn—barley, oats, beans or 
peas; (3) bare fallow. Wheat and rye were frequently sown 
together, but authorities differed as to the advisability of the 
practice, Fitzherbert advocating it and Tusser condemning it. 
Flax and hemp were cultivated; but both were objected to as 
exhausting the land, and leases commonly prohibited them, or 
limited them to a very small acreage. 

Fitzherbert describes the different forms of plough in various 
districts, and urges that, as it was too costly for a farmer to buy 
all his implements, he should learn to make them as his fathers 
did, which suggests that farmers were less resourceful and had 
more capital than in earlier times. 

Fertilisers other than farmyard manure were little known and 
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less used. The benefits of lime and marl had long been under- 
stood, and Fitzherbert regrets the disappearance of marling. 
Gervase Markham, a little later, recommends a number of sub- 
stances as fertilisers, including rags, horn shavings, soap ashes, 
malt dust, rotten fish and blood. 

The same writer deals with the diseases and other enemies of 
corn crops, and declares that of all the pests to which they are 
subject none is worse than ‘ crowes or choughs.’ To deal with 
these he says: ‘ The onely best and safest meanes . . . is to have 
ever some young boy with bow and arrows to follow the seedsman 
and harrows making a great noise and acclamation and shooting 
his arrows where he shall see these devourers alight.’ He adds 
that if the boy, instead of his bow and arrows, ‘ doe use to shoot 
off a musket or harquebush, the report will appear more terrible 
to those enemies of corne.’ Then, as Puck says in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (III., 2) : 


Russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 
Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky. 


The farmer’s crops, however, were subject to more subtle 
enemies than rooks. Markham describes ‘ the malignant qualities 
which proceed from the influence of the heavens, or rather from 
the qualities of the planets or elements, which doe many dangerous 
hurts unto corne, as mainly the haile, the lightning, the thunder, 
the planet stroke or blasting.’ The cures for these visitations 
which he suggests do, as he ingenuously admits, ‘ smell rather of 
conjuration, charme or exorcisme than of any probability of 
truth.’ For example, to stick vine brambles in a field was a 
protection against hail, while as a lightning conductor a ‘ hedge 
tearde’ (? hedgehog) was to be put in an earthen pot and buried. 
But the ‘ most malignant qualitie which offendeth grain,’ says this 
writer, ‘is myst and fog, which bring naughty vapours drawne 
from the infected parts of the earth and falling upon the corne doe 
not only make grain leprous, but also, infecting the better earth, 
alter the kindly nourishment thereof, . . . quite turning sweet- 
ness into bitterness, fulnesse into emptiness, and goodnesse into 
badnesse.’ It is evident that mildew and smut were prevalent, 
and that they were associated with foggy and muggy weather. 

One of the very few new crops which had been introduced into 
farm practice was hops, which were brought over from Flanders 
at the end of the fifteenth century. It would appear that hops 
were grown somewhat extensively, probably in more parts of the 
country. than at present. A special treatise on their cultivation 
was published in 1576, and both Markham and Tusser deal with 
them. 
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Much more progress had been made in horticulture than in 
agriculture, and gardening became in Elizabethan times a popular, 
and indeed fashionable, pursuit. Some of the fruits then recently 
introduced were peaches, cherries, apricots and walnuts. Apples, 
plums and pears were also cultivated, and among other ‘ garden 
crops ’ were cabbage, turnips, carrots, parsnips, radishes, kidney 
beans and French beans. 

The potato was brought by Raleigh from Virginia about 1586, 
but for a long time was regarded as a luxury. That it was 
generally well known, even if not much eaten, by the end of the 
sixteenth century, is demonstrated by the allusion to it in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (V., 5), which was probably written in 
1599. When Falstaff cried, ‘ Let the sky rain potatoes,’ we may be 
sure that not only Queen Elizabeth, before whom the play was first 
acted, but all playgoing London, were familiar with them. 
Shakespeare also provides evidence that strawberries were 

known. Says the Duke of Gloucester in King Richard ITI. (III., 4) 
to the Bishop of Ely : 


When I was last in Holborn 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there. 


We get some idea of the life of a farmer in Shakespeare’s time 
by the directions for a day’s work in midwinter set out by Mark- 
ham. He is to rise at four, and, ‘ after giving thanks to God for 


his rest and the success of his labours,’ he is to go to the stable or 
beast-house and fodder his cattle, cleansing their skins from all filth. 
He goes to breakfast at six, and at seven he starts ploughing. 
At two or three o’clock he unyokes and brings his cattle home, 
and having rubbed them down and fed them, he has dinner. He 
returns to his cattle and makes them all ready for the next day. 
At six o’clock he has supper, and afterwards ‘ he shall either mend 
shoes, beat and knock flax or hemp, pick or stamp apples or crabs 
for cider or verjuice, grind malt, pick candle rushes, or do some 
other husbandry office within doors until eight o’clock. Then he 
is to go again to his cattle, litter them and feedthem. Then, giving 
thanks to God for benefits received, let him and the whole house- 
hold go to rest till the next morning.’ 

The farming year began in September, when the farmer would 
plough the land in course for wheat and rye, and sow them either 
separately or together. When the seed was sown, furrow drains 
were drawn, this being the only mode of draining the land then 
generally known. At the end of the lands a deep ditch was made, 
being the only fence possible on the common fields against passing 


animals. 
Dyke up such ends, as in harm do remain, 
For driving of cattle, or roving that way, 
Which being prevented, ye hinder their prey. 
VoL. XCIX—No. 592 
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On marshes or low-lying lands subject to floods banks were 
attended to and, if necessary, repaired. Now was the time to 
castrate rams and bulls and to sell the year’s wool. Fruit was 
gathered, ‘ but not in the dew,’ and if it was for keeping purposes 
it was to be gathered when the moon was on the wane. It should, 
however, not be plucked until ripe : 

Fruit gathered too timely will taste of the wood, 
Will shrink and be bitter, and seldom prove good. 

Bees were burnt out or suffocated with sulphur and the 
honey taken. The keeping of bees was then almost universal, 
especially among the smaller farmers and cottagers. Hemp was 
plucked and retted either by soaking in pools or exposure to 
the dews on low-lying meadows. Wood for firing was collected, 
timber sawn, and hedges repaired. The ‘ shake ’ or ‘ shack ’ time, 
when cattle were admitted to the common fields, began as soon 
as the crops were harvested. In October the land intended for 
spring corn was ploughed and the sowing of wheat and rye com- 
pleted. It was in many cases to be finished before ‘ Halloween 
Eve’ (October 31). Now was the time to set out and sow ‘ the 
seed of the bramble and haw,’ though this was more for the 
“ several ’ than the ‘champion ’ farmer. Sloes were gathered and 
made into verjuice for medicine, and were also boiled with 
powdered chalk as physic for cows. Cider and perry were made, 
and all sheep which it was not intended to winter were sold. In 
November barley was malted, pigs killed, and bacon salted, but 
the careful husbandman killed pigs at intervals during the winter 
so that ‘ their offal for household the better will come.’ Threshing 
went on also through the winter, mainly in weather when outdoor 
work was impracticable. Barley was best threshed as required 
to provide fresh straw for the cattle, which should if possible 
be eked out to Candlemas (February 2) so as to save the hay. 
Wheat was best left unthreshed until March, as it kept better in 
the straw. The barn floor was cleared up by November. Beef 
was smoke-dried so as to get some change of diet from the bacon 
and pork which were the mainstay of the meat supply during the 
winter months. Beans and garlic were set on St. Edmond’s Day 
(November 20). Headlands in the common fields, which were 
necessarily left until last, were now ploughed. In December work 
in the fields was generally suspended, and the farm tools and 
implements, including the yokes for the oxen, were overhauled 
and repaired. Tusser recommended the housing during the winter 
of such cattle as were ‘ feeble and old,’ one reason being that it 
left more pasture for the sheep. Cattle were fed with rye straw, 
wheat straw and peas, oat straw and barley, and last with hay : 


Serve them with hay while the straw stover last ; 
Then love they no straw, they had rather to fast. 
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About Christmas-time it was the regular practice to bleed 
horses, a custom which lingered long after this period. The proper 
day for this operation was St. Stephen’s Day (December 26). 

In the depth of winter the farmer would be practically isolated 
from the outer world by the impassability of the roads. At no 
time perhaps were the public highways in a worse condition than 
during the sixteenth century. The liability to repair rested upon 
the landowners, but it was commonly neglected, and proceedings 
in the Court Leet were ineffective. The repeated attempts by 
legislation to compel persons liable for the repair of the roads to 
fulfil their obligations are sufficient testimony to their neglect. 
During the reign of Mary (1553-59) six Acts of Parliament were 
passed dealing with highway repairs, and during the reign of 
Elizabeth (1559-1603) nineteen. Around London, in the valley 
of the Thames, in Essex, and in the low-lying eastern counties 
. and fenlands the roads were probably worse than in any part of 
the kingdom, and, owing to the absence of any system of drainage, 
they must have been flooded for weeks together. It was not, 
indeed, until the reign of Charles II. (1660-85) that the introduction 
of turnpikes provided, on a new and more satisfactory basis, for 
the repair and maintenance of the high-roads. The chapman, 
with his pack on his back or his pack-horse, might occasionally 
visit the farm and supply small necessaries, and perhaps also buy 
a little farm produce, and the farmer or one of his men might 
adventure on a stout horse to the market town, but otherwise 
there would be very little communication outside the farm or the 
parish. The provisioning of the household through the winter 
was therefore a serious matter, requiring care and forethought. 
For this reason an early calf or lamb would be killed to eke out the 
stores and provide a change of diet. 

January was the time for mending and laying hedges and 
clearing out ditches and for pruningtrees. The trimmings of trees 
were given to cattle, and if sheep were short of food in consequence 
of snow Tusser recommended that mistletoe and ivy should be 
given them. The flock would seem to have had a poor time of 
it during the winter in those days. Trees were to be lopped or 
pollarded, for the growth of timber was not popular either in the 
small enclosures or around the common fields. A practice appa- 
rently prevailed of leaving one bough unlopped ‘to cherish the 
sap.’ If hops were cultivated poles were cut at this time. Stock 
was a cause of anxiety. If cows were doing badly and getting thin 
bay salt was rubbed on the tongue, and a pint of verjuice admi- 
nistered. Pastures on which in-lamb ewes were lying were cleared 
of bushes and brambles, which were used to mend hedges. Calves 
born between Christmas and Lent were given into the care of the 
housewife if it was intended to rear them, but if they fell within 
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three days after the new moon they were not reared. The calves 
were kept in a shed and suckled twice a day and after a little while 
some hay and water given. They were weaned at the end of fifty 
days. If weather permitted the land was broken up for barley or 
oats. 

In February dung was carted on the land, and the unthrifty 
practice was adopted of leaving it in heaps for a month before 
spreading and ploughing it in. Stubbles were ploughed up. To 
quote Tusser : 


Go plow in the stubble, for now is the season 
For sowing of vetches, of beans and of peason. 


By the custom of the manor stock had the right to range over 
the stubbles after harvest, and probably this led to the practice of 
delaying the ploughing of them until February. Only grey peas 
were sown in this month ; white peas were not sown until St. 
Gregory’s Day (March 12). Both peas and beans however were 
sown in the wane of the moon, for ‘ who soweth them sooner, he 
soweth too soon.’ 

Oats and beans were sown in March and barley in March, 
April or May, earlier on heavy than on light land. The necessity 
for a fine tilth for barley was well understood. Oats, barley and 
peas were harrowed in. During April wheat was rolled, fallow 
ploughed if the weather was favourable and meadows laid up for 
hay. In Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, according to Tusser, 
the ‘ champion,’ t.e. the open-field, farmer ‘ maketh his fallow in 
May.’ The dairy from April until November required constant 
attention, and it was understood that the husbandman was 
responsible for the cows and his wife for all the rest. On her and 
on the dairymaid, if one was kept, milking, butter-making and 
cheese-making devolved. In May lambs were separated from their 
dams, and the ewes were milked from now until August. Tusser 
reckons the milk of five ewes to be equal to that of one cow. If 
wheat or barley was thought to be growing too fast and rank it 
was eaten off by sheep, or even mown. Weeding the corn was 
probably much neglected, but the more diligent and careful farmers 
didit. The tools used were ‘a weed-hook, a crotch and a glove,’ 
the weed-hook being a form of hoe and the crotch a crooked two- 
clawed implement for extracting roots. Buckwheat, or ‘ brank ’ 
as it was then called, was sown after barley or wheat, and May was 
also the time for sowing flax and hemp. The second ploughing of 
the fallows, or ‘ twi-fallowing,’ was finished if not already done, and 
the third ploughing, or ‘ thry-fallowing,’ was done as other work 
permitted during June and July. During the summer months it 
seems to have been the custom in warm weather to allow a siesta 
in the middle of the day, and Tusser says : 
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From May to mid-August an hour or two 
Let Patch sleep a snatch, howsoever you do. 


Mavor in his annotated edition of Tusser, in 1812, remarks that 
‘in Norfolk, we are told, the practice is not quite obsolete on 
churning days, when the mistress and maids get up early, and 
likewise among the ploughmen where two journeys a day are 
performed with their teams and an interval allowed for rest.’ 

In June sheep were washed and shorn, and the first lot of fat 
cattle were sold. The early meadows were mown in this month 
and haymaking finished in July. The best hay was kept for 
horses and sheep, and any which was indifferently made was given 
to working oxen. Flax was plucked, buckwheat mown, and 
mustard seed gathered in July and August. In July fat lambs 
were sent to the butcher. In August harvest began with the 
reaping of wheat and rye and the mowing of barley and oats. 
The corn harvest was often let by the day or the ‘ great,’ i.e., bya 
fixed sum for the whole, a practice which still prevails. After 
harvest it was the custom in some districts for the men to go round 
the parish crying ‘ Largess!’ but this was, I believe, confined to the 
eastern counties, where it persisted until quite recent times. It 
would seem that on enclosed farms wheat and rye were cut with 
the straw more or less in the modern fashion, but in the open 
fields the old practice of reaping the heads and leaving the 
straw to be mown later was still adopted. In this month 
the second lot of fat cattle and sheep was sent to the butcher. 
The summer ‘great fruit,’ plums, apples and pears, were 
gathered and summer cider and perry made. Manure was 
carted from the dove-cote and pigs sent to the woods for the 
early mast. 

Harvest-home crowned the farming year and was the occasion 
for general rejoicing and village festivity. When the corn was 
carried the poorer folk of the village had the privilege by long 
usage of gleaning all that might be left on the ground. 

Such a life appears strenuous and monotonous, but no doubt it 
had compensations. As Touchstone in As You Like It (III., 2) 
says of a shepherd’s life, ‘ in respect of itself it is a good life,’ and 
‘in respect it is in the fields it pleaseth me well.’ Life in the open 
air gave bodily health, if not mental refreshment, while food was 
plentiful on the farm however short it might be elsewhere. The 
farmer lived exclusively on the produce of his farm, and if his 
dietary was less varied than that of his successor at the present 
day it was generally ample. Tusser gives a description of the 
creature comforts of the farmhouse at Christmas : 


Good bed and good drink, and good fire in the hall ; 
Brawn, pudding and souse and good mustard withall ; 
Beef, mutton and pork, shred pies of the best, 
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Pig, veal, goose and capon, and turkey well drest, 
As then in the country, is counted good cheer. 


Shakespeare came of a farming stock and married a farmer’s 
daughter, who brought him on marriage about 50 acres of land at 
Ashbies, some three miles from Stratford-on-Avon. There is no 
evidence that he ever occupied this land, though he may have 
done so. His father, John Shakespeare, was a dealer in all kinds 
of agricultural products—corn, wool, malt, skins and leather. He 
was a farmer’s son, and it is probable that at one period of his 
chequered business career he had a farm. In any case, it appears 
certain that Shakespeare’s boyhood and early manhood were 
spent in the heart of rural England and in close association with 
farmers and farming. That he was country-born and bred his 
plays and poems afford ample evidence. Whenever he touches 
country life there is a sureness of touch and subtlety of allusion 
that no study of books could engender, but which emanated from 
the intimate contact of an alert intelligence with Nature herself. 
As there is no bookishness in his descriptions, so there is no book- 
learning in his knowledge of country life. Of scientific agriculture, 
of botany, of natural history, there was little exact knowledge, 
and Shakespeare had no more or less than the average countryman, 
A modern writer (Sir Walter Raleigh in Shakespeare—English Men 
of Letters Series) has noted the limitations of his observation of 
wild animals and his acceptance of popular beliefs as to their 
habits. 

The well-known description of the bees in Henry V. (I., 2) would, 
no doubt, be regarded by a modern apiculturist as a poetic but 
unscientific elaboration : 

So work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 


The plays, such as Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, 
Winter's Tale and Love’s Labour Lost, in which the action takes 
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place mainly or largely in rural scenes, are full of Nature. But 
allusions to rural life throughout all his works reveal the man who 
from his earliest childhood roamed the fields and woods of Warwick- 
shire. It is not surprising that the spirit of Nature entered into 
that amazingly receptive and retentive mind, and we may well 
believe that the music of his verse owed something to his familiarity 
with the song of birds and the manifold sounds of the countryside, 


More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. (I., 1.) 


Shakespeare’s familiarity with farming practice and with farm 
stock is frequently apparent. We get a glimpse of the usual 
condition of the common fields in Cordelia’s description of King 
Lear (IV., 4): 


He was met even now 
As mad as the vex’d sea; singing aloud ; 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
With burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. 


In The Tempest (IV., 1) we have a list of the principal farm 
crops in a description of the domain of Ceres : 


Thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and pease, 
Thy turfy mountains, where live the nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep. 


Other farm crops mentioned elsewhere by Shakespeare, which 
did not fit into this verse, are beans and clover. 

In Midsummer Night’s Dream (II., 1) Titania depicts the 
doleful result of a bad season, which is generally assumed to refer 
to the disastrous year 1594, when rain and flood ruined the harvest : 


The winds .. . 
. . » have sucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land 
Have every pelting river made so proud 
That they have overborne their continents ; 
The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard ; 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock ; 


and the old, but always new, lamentation that the seasons have 
changed is repeated : 

Hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
And on old Hiem’s thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
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Is, as in mockery, set: the spring, the summer, 
The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which. 


Knowledge of live stock and their management is evinced in 
many passages. 
Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade 
(Pass. Pilgrim, V1.) 
suggests observation of cattle in the fields. 


We shall feed like oxen at a stall, 
The better cherish’d, still the nearer death 
(Henry IV., Part I., V., 2) 
suggests an acquaintance with the grazier’s business. 
To the shepherd’s calling there are many realistic references. 
‘I had rather be a tick in a sheep than such a valiant ignorance,’ 
says Thersites in Troilus and Cressida (III., 3), and Corin, examined 
by Touchstone in As You Like It (III., 2), shows an intimate 
knowledge of his business : 


We are still handling our ewes, and their fells, you know, are greasy. 
. . . [Our hands] are often tarred over with the surgery of our sheep. 


Allusions to the dairy are not very numerous. One of Puck’s 

tricks (Midsummer Night’s Dream, II., 1) is to 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn. 
And there are references to butter, curds and whey, cream and 
cheese. Bardolph’s description of Slender as ‘ You Banbury 
cheese!’ (Merry Wives, I., 1) records the fact that this was a 
famous product at that time, and was naturally familiar to a man 
bred in an adjoining county. A contemporary writer (Googe) 
states that the best cheese were ‘the Chesshyre and the Shrop- 
shire,’ and next the Banbury. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations, and indeed one might 
almost construct a description of farming in Shakespeare’s time 
from his works alone. 

HENRY Rew. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND SOME FRENCH 
POETS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD has himself pointed out that his place as a poet 
amongst his English contemporaries lies between Tennyson and 
Browning. Possessing, he said, less poetical sentiment than 
Tennyson and less intellectual vigour than Browning, his work 
represented a fusion of the two; but it is hardly a full enough 
definition of a poetry so complex, and we must add the names of 
other writers whom we shall find in Germany and in France 
rather than in England, if by such means we are to get a true 
notion of the least insular of geniuses. 

No study of Matthew Arnold as man of letters has ever been 
undertaken without recalling the description of criticism and the 
kindred description of civilisation given in his prose. 

In his own day, for the sake of literature itself, he earnestly 
wished for an invigoration of the critical atmosphere, and looked 
indeed to it, for the substitute, to the ‘ nationally diffused life and 
thought ’ that made literary creation what it was in Periclean 
Athens or in Elizabethan England. But the only criticism he 
admitted regards the nations of Europe as one intellectual and 
spiritual confederation possessed alike of the knowledge of 
antiquity and of one another. 

True civilisation, as he tells both in his letters and his essays, 
is a process by which one nation acquires from others qualities 
it naturally lacks. For instance, by civilisation England will 
gain qualities of the open, clear mind and of the flexible intelli- 
gence rather, he says, from France than from Germany, and thus be 
enabled to throw off the hampering yoke of the ‘ Barbarians ’ and 
of the ‘ Philistines,’ of the aristocracy and of the middle classes. 

Further, we cannot follow Arnold’s life and work without 
realising that he is eminently the poet of ideas. He has devoted 
himself to the ‘ Main line of modern development,’ and is filled 
with a sense of an ultimate connexion between all a nation’s 
characteristic ideas, poetical and other. It is moreover through 
their literature, as he has himself declared, that a people best 
expresses itself. Through this medium, therefore, the civi- 
lising process in England is to be carried on; and as for this 
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purpose, too, he sees Europe tending to become more and more 
one community, he endeavours by spreading ideas from France 
to make the tendency useful to his country. 

He put his hand at the same time to the processes of literary 
criticism and of civilisation as by himself defined, and, though the 
body of the critical, political and theological essays belongs to the 
later part of his life, we shall find, even in the earlier volumes of 
poetry, a peculiar sensitiveness to cosmopolitan influences that 
seems to have been his by nature. 

We must remember that English Romanticism belongs to the 
very day of the French Revolution and that immediately after it 
Coleridge, and especially Wordsworth, endured all the emotions of 
hope and disappointment the Revolution called forth as it was 
enacted, but they were emotions purified by distance, and they 
even admitted at the last, in Wordsworth’s imagination, a solu- 
tion to the deepest problems involved. Thus, behind all the 
English poetry which came after his were forces of reconciliation 
and healing. 

But, on the other hand, Romanticism in its most obvious sense 
had by 1830 reached a climax in Byron and an anti-climax in the 
poets that followed, in the early facile poetry of Tennyson him- 
self. Matthew Arnold found a task of reaction awaiting him. 
The work he wished done was constructive ; it is of the ‘ eternal 
trifler’ 1 that he complains, the society for which the Revolution 
seemed to have wholly failed, the generation to whom neither the 
voice of Byron nor of Shelley, nor the sad tones of Obermann, the 
recluse, has taught any lesson. Feeling the complexity of civilised 
life, he also felt the need for a poetry adequate to it, just as he felt 
the need for a system of religion in the best sense modern. Till 
these things are, he is 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


In France, on the contrary, the flower of Romanticism could 
hardly show until the country was more or less at peace. When 
it did, its only interpreters were men still under the spell of even 
physical suffering, impatient of the old way of life, already weary 
in the new, of imaginations strong and passionate but entirely 
introspective, interested in life as they could observe it in them- 
selves alone. Behind them, when they turned to Nature, was, not 
Wordsworth, but Rousseau, not solution, but fallacy ; when they 
turned to the literary past, there was neither Shakespeare nor 
Milton, as there had been for the English nineteenth century poets, 
but in the close distance Chateaubriand’s great work stood to 
prove that in France, at least at that time, there was no imagina- 

1 Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 
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tive precedent which might serve. They had inherited only the 
poetical sensitiveness of Rousseau and an unlimited power of 
suffering. Theirs was the time for the poets of feeling, and not, 
with one exception, for the poets of ideas. 

To some extent Arnold was poet both of feeling and of ideas. 
His avowed friend amongst his poetic contemporaries was 
Senancour, the author of Obermann, one of the most characteristic 
pieces of self-revelation in prose of which Rousseau’s Confessions 
was the first. Senancour wrote earlier than the 1830 poets, but 
his Obermann, like his Réveries, belongs to their Romanticism as 
much as Chateaubriand’s René. In speaking of Arnold we must 
go back to Obermann rather than to René, because we know from 
the testimony of two of his poems and of his letters and essays 
that the work had a lasting influence over his youth. It is just 
those qualities which distinguish it from René that attract the 
- English poet. Senancour’s life and contemplations had a secret 
character. The one is soon told: it is the story of a life taking 
refuge with Nature from a world uncongeniai to it. But his 
contemplations are unending. 

He starts from the premise that the one real life for man is in 
himself, but that only whilst independent of circumstances, during 
the silence of the passions, can we study our true self. 

Obermann seeks a retreat amongst the Alps he used to watch 
in childhood from Lyons. There Nature reconciles him with his 
fate : 

Near Coppet I saw the dawn, not uselessly beautiful as I had so often 

seen it, but sublimely beautiful and grand enough to draw down the veil 
of illusion over my discouraged eyes. 
But Nature, imposing no lesson upon him, only serves to give 
still more beautiful expression to his own sorrow. He loves the 
solitary silver birch, its hanging branches, its moving leaves ; and 
its attitude speaks of the wilderness to him.* 

All through Arnold’s poetry, too, runs the thought that man’s 
real life is in himself. The English poet is fond of regarding 
human existence as a stream—now the river of time down which 
we are being borne we know not whither, through the plain 

Bordered by cities and hoarse 
With a thousand cries .. . 4 
now a buried stream in which we seem to be 
Eddying at large in blind uncertainty.5 
He is not preoccupied with Obermann’s idea, for he has taken it 
as poetic hypothesis ; he is preoccupied with the difficulty we 
have in finding ourselves. Man is deprived of the knowledge of 
his own soul, of the knowledge of fate, of the knowledge of the 


2 Obermann, Letter IT. * The Future. 
% Ibid., Letter XI. 5 The Buried Life. 
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souls of those nearest him. The thought lends a peculiar 
mysticism to his love poetry and to the poetry which treats 
directly of man’s life. The very earth tells of isolation. The 
notes of nightingales sound from shore to shore, but there comes 
to him from their caverns a longing like despair, for once these 
_ shores were part of a single continent, and now between them 
flows ° 

The unplumb’d salt, estranging sea.* 
To the woman who inspires the poems to Marguerite Arnold writes : 

Thou hast been, shalt be, art alone. 

Or, if not quite alone, yet they 

Which touch thee are unmating things, 


Ocean and clouds and night and day, 
Lorn autumn and triumphant springs.’ 


If we wish to give the sadness of The Forsaken Merman a psycho- 
logical motive we may class it, too, with the poetry of isolation 
which is Arnold’s love poetry. 

These are disabilities many poets have known ; but in Matthew 
Arnold the sense of the mystery of human life must have pro- 
duced paralysis had not he felt occasional insight granted—had 
he not, returning in the most beautiful of analytic love poems 
to contemplate the rarest of love emotions, remembered that he 
has once ‘ In another’s eyes read clear,’ had he not, amidst the 
interminable struggle of modern existence, learnt from Nature 
patience to await moments of inspiration, and from the ‘ Calm 
soul of all things’ a peaceful attitude, a philosophic serenity. 
Senancour is soothed, not taught, by Nature, and his pessimism 
has no such alleviations. Like Obermann, Arnold asks as the 
condition of self-knowledge freedom from the passions, but in the 
thought of that freedom he finds relief from his melancholy. In 
a philosophic passage which we would perhaps wish shorter he 
takes leave of an Iseult of Brittany, saddened but not changed 
from herself, nor entirely desperate. It is not suffering, but only 
the furnace of the world and only the subduing fit of passion 


which can 
. change us wholly and make seem, 
All which we did before, shadow and dream. 


The difference between the two poets is this, that Obermann 
seeks escape from his despair in infinite illusion, the last resort of - 
the complete pessimist, whereas the English writer, whose sincerity 
is comparable only to the imaginative integrity of Wordsworth, 
founds his poetic life on the moments in which he thinks to have 
had a glimpse of truth itself. By taking thought he is able to 
break free from the impotent melancholy of the French writer. 


® ‘ To Marguerite ’ (continued). 
7 Isolation—‘ To Marguerite.’ 
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This master of his youth confirmed Arnold, no doubt, in the 
personal interpretation of Nature. In the volume containing the 
first poem to Obermann Arnold tells us the turf, the hills, the 
stream, rocks, and the lonely sky to him 

Seem to bear rather than rejoice.* 


And nearly twenty years later in Dover Beach, during a mood of 
unlightened despondency, the sound of the sea bears for him an 
eternal note of sadness. As he hears 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar 
Retreating to the breath 


Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world, 


he is reminded of a retreating sea of faith and human misery and 
human uncertainty. 

But amongst the French writers of verse also there was one 
who seems to listen to Nature for the clearest echo of his own 
thoughts, and who gives to it the same subjective appreciation 
as Arnold. De Musset did not even know the country ; de Vigny 
feared Nature ; and the great Romantic Nature poet in England 
had found in Nature joy. Arnold never found more than a lesson 
of calm, and he was too sincere to fancy it was given him to read 
another. Before we have done with the poet of feeling in Arnold 
it is with Lamartine rather than with any other writer that an 
analogy must be drawn. 

All the best work of this poet is connected with influences of 
the scenery in which he was brought up or in which he had known 
the emotions of later life. Melancholy by temperament, he had 
tasted almost every sort of regret before he gave up literature for 
politics. At the beginning of his political career someone asked 
which was his seat at the Chamber of Deputies, and he replied, 
‘ The ceiling.’ Critics use the anecdote to point out Lamartine 
the idealist, unhappy and aloof from other men. Indeed, it was 
significant. 

Idealism is the trait by which we recognise him ; the sentiment 
of God and Nature is the substance of his poetry, and ‘ Sursum 
Corda’ might be inscribed on the cover. Its appeal is to the 
faithful among poetic minds, and before the speculative modern 
spirit its emotion perishes. 

His Meditations appeared as the first poetry of the new poetic 
age. They came after Le Génie du Christianisme, and their inspira- 
tion was drawn from the teachings of the Christian religion : they 
brought an atmosphere of gentle illusion to a society tired of the 
actual ; and their popularity was greater than it can ever be again. 
Lamartine writes : ‘ We are nothing of ourselves but instruments 


® Resignation. 
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for melody ’*; and this defines his poetry. He does not’ want 
ideas. Ideas may, indeed, leave the poet in his pessimism, but 
yet they attach to it a meaning, and that meaning is like an 
element of reconciliation before which tears, sighs, and the 
passive beauty of sorrow are discarded. These facts must make 
him in most respects unlike Arnold. Yet as rural and elegiac 
poets we shall find their feelings similar. Night, the tempest, love, 
hatred, Byron, these are the themes of the Romantic of 1830, and 
Lamartine has done easy justice to them all. But his readers 
themselves, an elect amongst idealists, will place above the bulk 
of his verse, above the quasi-philosophical and dogmatic narrative 
compositions and above his reflections, those commonplaces of a 
noble mind, their exquisite Nature-setting, and the simple poetry 
where he will describe the valley he loved in childhood and youth, 
ploughing, the autumn landscape, and the feelings of sadness they 
call up. 

His Isolation is different enough from Arnold’s. He is mourn- 
ing in it some ‘ single being,’ ‘ ideal good,’ ‘ the vague object of my 
desire’; but it is the sentimental pretext for an expression of a 
September hillside crowned with dark woods, the still lake below, 
the evening star above, and the sound of the village church bell 
in the distance described in the voice of one who sees in the 
falling leaves the image of his own soul. 

And this type of work develops into a still purer simplicity. 
In such a poem as La Vigne et la Maison idealistic common- 
places are indeed the setting ; but the actual, avowed subject here 
is the worn threshold of the old house, and the vine planted on a 
slope facing south, the shout coming up from the vine-press, and 
the sense of loss that these associations will evoke as he returns 
to them when all is changed. 

Matthew Arnold’s elegiac note is similar ; when he mourns his 
sense of loss has, too, its local habitation: he gives us the same 
impression of long-standing familiarity with every feature of a 
landscape less domestic than Lamartine’s, but equally real. It is 
as though their intimacy with the details of the country’s aspect 
gives to these poets a promise of security. Both, indeed, have 
formulated this notion. 

Thyrsis is dead, and the poet returns to the track by Childs- 
worth’s Farm to see the elm tree the two friends had known so well, 
and his sorrowing leads him to retrace the features of the Thames 
country they had visited together. The thought that they will 
visit it thus no more is continually with him. Only when as he 
is looking on the upland there appears to him again 

Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! the Tree ! 
is his mourning lightened. 
* L’Esprit de Dieu. 
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Le Lac is a love elegy, but it is the same in spirit as Thyrsis, 
and looks for comfort to those things ‘ which time spares or even 
makes young once more ’—in the lake, the rocks, caves, and dark 
forests. In Le Vallon Lamartine apostrophises his own soul 
whose ‘ Days are dark and brief like autumn days and slipping 
away like the shadows on the slopes of the hills ’ and bids it take 
refuge in Nature ; for Nature when all else alters is the same. 
And here Nature, we must remember, is represented by the well- 
known valley of his childhood. 

We associate such writers with special places: Arnold with 
the ‘ Wet bird-haunted English lawn’ of the South of England, 
Lamartine with the woods and hills and vines around Macon. 
When they write of Switzerland or of the Gulf of Ischia they are 
eloquent enough, but they are less themselves. 

Arnold, then, like Senancour and like Lamartine, turned from 
an unquiet age to sympathetic Nature and found permanence 
there ; and, like Lamartine, Arnold was most at peace when 
retracing the loved features of a country with which he was in 
closest intimacy. The scholar-gipsy had turned from modern 
life, ‘ with its sick-hurry, its divided aims,’ and is, again, 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free, onward impulse brushing through 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade. 


It is easy to see the difference between Lamartine and Arnold 
and sufficient to examine Arnold the poet of ideas to realise he 
must diverge from this poet of the sentiments ; and, if he has 
much in common with Senancour, whom George Sand, Romantic 
herself, has called the very interpretation of the spirit of 1830, 
yet there is a further interpretation of it with which he has no 
sympathy. In Matthew Arnold’s work a large place belongs to 
verse dictated by a melancholy that is literary in character. The 
New Syrens is born of this emotion. 

Of conception as purely literary as any Ars poetica, the poem 
is unique in the passionate discontent which animates it. It is 
the work of a young poet contemplating poetry in 1830 and later ; 
of a critic coming after Homer, the literary Renaissance and 
literary revolution ; of a student of modern life who has in his own 
day read the poetry of Wordsworth and, we may add, not of 
Meredith. He regrets the cruel Syrens ‘ With blown tresses, and 
with beckoning hands’ and ‘ The charms Ulysses bore’ ; and he 
misses the 


. . . Dragon wardered fountains 
Where the springs of knowledge are, . . . 
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and he knows himself at the call of the modern Syrens, an 
exile 
From the watchers on the mountains, 
And the bright and morning star ! 


The young poet has seen the New Syrens at the sunrise on their 
lawns, and he has eloquent words to praise them : 


When your showering locks enwound you, 
And your heavenly eyes shone through ; 

When the pine-trees yielded round you, 
And your brows were starr’d with dew ; 

And immortal forms to meet you, 
Down the statued alleys came, 

And through golden horns to greet you, 
Blew such music as a God may frame. 


The esthetic beauty of these lines and Arnold’s mastery over 
its expression might have been all-sufficient to their author ; 
they are like a memory in an artist’s mind of some Grecian urn of 
perfect shape. But he was too much stirred to pause over them, 
and they are but part of a piece of complex thought and complex 
feeling suggestively restrained within a difficult metre. He sees 
poetry given over to feeling, thought banished ; but to his mind 


. . . The winged fleetness 
Of immortal feet is gone, 


and in thought alone can he hope for emancipation from satiety 


and weakness, and of a return to the ‘ high seriousness ’ that is 
always to Arnold the first requisite of great poetry. 

We are used to class Browning and Arnold in a school of 
intellectual poets, and these verses are in a sense its manifesto. 
Whilst Arnold could feel with a Romantic like Obermann, and 
whilst his view of Nature and of life was often as individualistic 
as Senancour’s, he bears no comparison with de Musset, even 
when their theme was the same. The New Syvens will explain 
this : Arnold wished to recreate poetry by means of thought, and, 
as much for this purpose as for the sake of the self-knowledge he 
counted so precious, he required, like Obermann, a calm of the 
passions. Musset is the bard of passion whom Arnold would be 
least likely to appreciate, and we know that, fine critic as he 
was, Arnold could entirely misjudge a poet uncongenial to him. 
The two men suffered many of the same things in their poetic 
life—for instance, the sense of solitude, so characteristic of the 
group of writers to which Musset belongs. But Arnold trans- 
forms his suffering into poetry of a different kind. He was not 
gifted with the wealth of sensibility and emotion, which is suffi- 
cient unto itself, and the poetic conscience by which he was 
guided would not allow him to pause over the beauty of sensation. 

Nor has he any sympathy for Hugo’s works. He says in an 
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essay: ‘Even Victor Hugo’s poetry leaves me cold. I am so 
unhappy as not to be able to admire Olympio.’ He is astonished 
at Renan for taking Hugo seriously. 

Sainte Beuve wrote of Arnold’s talent that it ‘ Unites purity 
with passion.’ The sensuous qualities of the English writer’s style 
are so delicate that it is not possible they should be effective with- 
out the idea below, and the purity of his matter and style alike 
is. owing largely to an intellectual scrupulousness he could have 
met with in but few contemporary verse-writers, 

Later it was to comparatively obscure names amongst the 
French writers of the century that he was to devote essays. 
Maurice de Guérin (1811-1837) had for Arnold the attraction 
of a writer whose poems and letters display a delicacy of feeling 
fostered in seclusion from the society of the day, and Eugénie, 
sister to Maurice, was similarly gifted. In Amiel the English 
critic discovered something of the charm of Senancour. 

The writings of these authors all, to some extent, react against 
the current ideals of the French Romantic school, though not in 
the direction of classicism. But Arnold was deeply acquainted 
with the earlier French literature ; we find him reading it all his 
life, and in many respects it appears natural that the writer of 
Mérope should have most in common with the past of French 
poetry, with French classic literature as distinguished from 
romantic. He does not, however, care for French poetry as a 
whole, but only for French prose. He is so much prejudiced 
against the Alexandrine as a vehicle for poetry that he cannot do 
justice to its good qualities, and, humanist that he is, he looks 
rather to antiquity than to the French Augustan age for the 
‘ Latin precision and clear reason,’ for the lucidity and the good 
taste wanting, in his opinion, to English letters. 

These c*:-'ities had in part left French poetry ; but he found 
them in his commerce with the cultured society of Paris. They 
served to intensify in him the intellectual light his poetry has 
thrown upon the difficulties of the poet of his own time and ours. 
For French institutions he has an unbounded admiration, and in 
the conditions of the literary and intellectual life in France he 
profited by a stimulus his own country could offer neither to him 
nor to any other intellectual poet. How much he owed, as an 
essayist upon poetry, to the French critics is embodied in his own 
critical works. 

There also, however, we shall find him eager for the emancipa- 
tion from the egoism into which French imaginative literature 
seemed bound to fall. He considers that Guérin, in a passage from 
a letter he translates as follows, characterised the Romantic school 
and its prospects like a master : 


. .. That youthful literature which has put forth all its blossous 
Voi. XCIX—No. 592 3.N 
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prematurely and has left itself a helpless prey to the returning frost, stimu- 
lated as it has been by the burning sun of our century, by this atmosphere 
charged with a perilous heat, which has over-hastened every sort of develop- 
ment and will most likely reduce to a handful of grains the harvest of our 
age. 

Matthew Arnold would have allowed that there is everlasting 
youth in all great poetry, but he sees better the immaturity than 
the youth in ‘ the Romantic school.’ In France a day of emanci- 
pation for literature was to come later, and the means used has 
been called a return to naturalism. In England Matthew Arnold 
saw that the day was already at hand, and so he proceeded to 
hasten a revival of thought in poetry. 

In Alfred de Vigny Arnold found the one French Romantic 
poet in whose poetry idea predominated over feeling: to him 
Guérin’s judgment and the judgment contained in The New Syrens 
could not apply. Ina sonnet of no great merit 1° Arnold describes 
the poetic muse clothed in a robe of sackcloth. It ends with the 
lines— 

Such poet is your bride, the Muse! young, gay 
Radiant adorned outside, a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within. 


The last phrase might have been written either of Vigny’s poetry 
or of his own. 
Vigny and Arnold alone brought to bear on the special diffi- 


culties of the late Romantic poet reason as well as sensibility, and 
tried, as philosophical poets, to discover some principle in their 
melancholy. But as a philosophic poet Arnold failed. No 
complete conception of life may be seen in his poetry ; and he is 
not, in Wordsworth’s fullest sense, a teacher. The reason may 
be in part that he was not deeply read in philosophy. If he had 
been, he might have found a philosophic explanation for the 
intellectual troubles that beset him. But the chief reason must 
be an inaptitude for philosophic ideas. His poetry is indeed a 
criticism of life ; but there is both analytic and synthetic criticism, 
and Arnold’s almost always stops short at analysis. He has 
glimpses only of the larger vision which philosophy or poetry can 
give. 

The two poets present alike that anomaly a subjective poetry, 
and that is to say a poetry akin to the utterance of the Romantics 
of 1830, yet essentially reticent in spirit. The melancholy of 
Vigny’s poetry transcends the melancholy of his contemporaries, 
and it places him, apart from any of them, with the small groups 
of the great imaginative pessimists of all the ages. We cannot 
do better than take again the characteristic theme of isolation and 
suffering to see the similarity and the difference between the two 


writers. 
10 Austerity of Poetry. 
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Vigny fell at first into the conventional style of the preceding 
period, but, when he had discovered his true bent, he became 
entirely original in thought and manner. He always generalised 
his imaginative and mental conclusions, and wrote, indeed, 
nothing which can have so special an application as the English 
poet’s immediate criticism of their period. Isolation affects him 
first in its relation to the man of genius, to the elect : 

And Moses standing before God, spoke face to face with him in the 
dark cloud. He said unto the Lord: ‘. .. Am I then for ever to live 
powerful and alone? Oh! give me leave to sleep with the sleep of the 
earth. What have I done to thee that thou should’st have made me thine 
elect ? ’ 11 

Jephtha #* hears his daughter’s voice amongst the voices of 
the virgins of Israel, and knows it is she that must die ; the poets 
Gilbert, Chatterton and Chénier are marked out by their very 
genius for suffering 1° ; and finally, in the poem called Le Mont des 
Oliviers, Vigny sees the whole of mankind labouring in solitude 
before an ‘ eternal silence of the Divinity,’ and all he can do is to 
meet the vision with stoicism. In the eyes of the wounded wolf 
(La Mort du Loup) he reads an admonition to suffer and die and 
never speak. 

Little remains that is positive in Vigny but his faith in poetry 
and in ideas. The poetic muse may in our day have come to be 
the ‘ Vestal whose fires are out,’ yet it is she alone who is the 
beloved of all true thinkers 1“ ; and at the end of La Bouteille a la 
Mer the poet surely concentrates the whole meaning of his work 
into these words : ‘ The true God, the strong God, is the God of 
ideas.’ 

It would take too long to compare Arnold and Vigny under 
other aspects, and this is the most instructive. We have seen 
Arnold in connexion with the sense of personal isolation. In 
The Strayed Reveller and in Empedocles on Etna he is treating, like 
Vigny, of the isolation of the poet and the prophet : 

These things, Ulysses, 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing. 
But oh, what labour ! 
O prince, what pain ! 
Such are the Reveller’s words to Ulysses ; but Empedocles, put- 
ting by his laurels, weary of the solitude in which their wearer 
must abide, as he leaps into the crater of Etna is prepared for a 
return to life’s ‘ sad probation ’ in order that he may make a new 
attempt to be loyal : 
To our own only true deep-buried selves 
Being one with which we are one with the whole world. 
11 Moise. 13 Chatterton. 


12 La Fille de Jephié. 14 La Maison du Berger. 
3N2 
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And this recalls to us the positive assurance Arnold makes in the 
midst of his melancholy—that he sees a possibility for its solution 
in true self-knowledge. Moments of insight have been his; to a 
few, to Homer and to Shakespeare, it has been granted safely to 
explore the whole life-stream. For these few there is ‘ happiness 
divine.’ 

Vigny’s novel Siello is as important in this context as his 
poetry, and it was published seventeen years before Arnold’s first 
volume ; but his posthumous poems give the consummation of his 
profound pessimism, and these did not appear until Matthew 
Arnold had written all his verse. Even had Arnold known the 
group of Les Destinées as it appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
it could hardly have affected him. The final position of the two 
poets is not the same. Arnold has seen less clearly, and he reached 
his conclusion, indeed, through the complicated influences to 
which a public career in the nineteenth century laid him open ; 
but though he is of a melancholy temperament, and though his 
imagination was discouraged by contact with an unspiritual 
society, yet he has told us that he recognises a tendency for good 
in the ordering of the universe, and he has been able to attribute 
to the greatest men a ‘ happiness divine.’ The vision of Ober- 
mann, the friend of his youth, returned to him towards the end 
of his poetic career, and as the vision departed he saw morning 
break. 

Vigny’s conclusion, on the other hand, is definitely pessimistic. 
His poetry is significantly barer of poetic charm than Arnold’s. 
Had he never known the struggle of modern existence, nor the 
political events of the near past and of the present in his country, 
he would still be pessimistic, for it is by the very profundity of 
this sentiment that he is able to gather his ideas of life into an 
unity. 

Arnold did not attain such an unity—he is ever seeking the 
stream of the buried life ; he is at the beginning of a new age of 
poetry and at the close of an old. Romantic with some English 
and some French Romantics, intellectual with de Vigny and the 
future of poetry, he points the way to those who follow, and a 
great literary responsibility seems to weigh upon him. 


V. L. Romer. 

















BURIED TREASURE 


In the third ode of the third book of Horace, one of the six great 
Alcaics on which the poet’s fame most securely rests, there is a 
striking passage. Juno, addressing the Council of the Gods, 
declares the conditions of Rome’s prosperity : 


Dum longus inter saeviat Ilion 
Romamque pontus, qualibet exsules 
In parte regnanto beati ; 
Dum Priami Paridisque busto 
Insultet armentum et catulos ferae 
Celent inultae, stet Capitolium 
Fulgens triumphatisque possit 
Roma ferox dare jura Medis. 
Horrenda late nomen in ultimas 
Extendat oras, qua medius liquor 
Secernit Europen ab Afro, 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus.} 


The exact purport of these stanzas has been the cause of 
considerable perplexity among commentators, and some of the 
more fatuous have been driven to suppose that when Horace says 
‘ Troy ’ he really means the old Republican Constitution of Rome. 
This is sheer nonsense. There can be little doubt that the ode— 
opening as it does with a highly complimentary comparison 
between Augustus and Hercules, and closing with the modest 
“quo musa tendis ? ’—is meant to be a covert warning to the 
President against the schemes of Eastern Empire he was supposed 
to be contemplating—schemes which included, among other 


1 * *Twixt Troy and Rome must rage the sea, 
Where Paris and where Priam sleep, 
Wild beasts to hide their whelps be free 
And cattle leap. 


‘ Then shall the exiles ’neath their sway 
Rule all the world and take due toll 
From conquered Persia, while alway 

The Capitol 

‘ Shall stand and spread the name of Rome 
To those far shores across the main, 
Where from the South Nile’s waters come 

And flood the plain.’ 
881 
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things, the foundation of a new city near the site of ancient Ilium. 
But it is not generally recognised that these ideas of Eastern 
Empire had already in the poet’s lifetime brought disaster to the 
three greatest Romans of his day, and that in the next stanza 
there is an allusion to one of the most mysterious tragedies in 
ancient history : 

Aurum irrepertum et sic melius situm 

Quum terra celat, spernere fortior 

Quam cogere humanos in usus 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra.? 


Editors complain, with some cause, of the obscurity of these 
lines. But the poet has his reasons. If I am not mistaken, he 
wishes to indicate—not too plainly—the chief lure which Fortune 
had dangled before the eyes of Crassus and Cesar and Antony, 
a gambler’s chance, such as the Greeks called ‘ E/pis’: the pros- 
pect, difficult but still possible, of laying hands upon the greatest 
store of hidden treasure that existed then, or, indeed (for it is still 
there), exists to-day. 

We see so little gold now that we may soon begin to forget its 
vital importance in the history of civilisation. That from all 
other metals it should have been picked out by the Aryans and 
Semites as the magic source of life may appear irrational ; but it 
is a fact, and, like many other facts, it takes the form of fable in 
the legend of Perseus, mythical ancestor of the Persian race, 
sprung from the golden rain that fell into the lap of his mother 
Danz. Among all the early peoples, in India, Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, gold was a divine substance, and it was the possession of 
gold that gave their kings the immortality which was denied to 
the common folk. The two great monarchies of the Nile and the 
Euphrates both accepted this belief and scoured their world for 
the ‘ seed of heaven.’ But while in Egypt the king had as much 
gold as possible buried with him, in order that after death he 
might attain divinity, in Mesopotamia the royal stores of gold 
apparently did their magic work in the ruler’s lifetime and were 
left undisturbed at his decease. In times of peace, therefore, the 
treasure was continually growing in size, and by the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. it had already reached huge dimensions. When 
the Median Empire dropped, like an over-ripe plum, into Cyrus’s 
hands, he secured as the result of his victory 30,000 lb. weight of 
gold bullion, as well as an immeasurable quantity of gold plate. 
His successor Cambyses added to this the spoils of Egypt, and 
under Darius, one of the greatest organisers the world has ever 

2 ‘ But let them dare despise the gold 
Which still lies hid—and better so— 
Nor seek in mortal land to hold 

What gods taboo.’ 
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seen, the treasure of the Persian kings began to assume really 
formidable proportions. All Western Asia, divided into twenty 
satrapies, was ransacked for gold, and contributions of bullion 
and gold dust, amounting to many millions in our money, were 
ruthlessly exacted every year. In the wild gorges of Altdi and 
the Ural Mountains miners wrestled with pick and shovel against 
the griffins who were supposed to guard the shining veins, and 
sent the rough ore down by way of the Euxine to Susa. Where 
the rivers of Asia Minor run down in flood to the sea naked slaves 
stretched sheepskins, and held them taut against the tide so that 
they might catch in the fleeces the grains of golden sand borne 
down by the turbid tide. Amid the deserts of Southern Arabia, 
Phcenician caravans painfully made their way through the burning 
wastes, struggling on to reach the mysterious realm of Ophir, 
whence in exchange for their dyed stuffs they brought back the 
gold which their master required of them. And in India—but 
here Herodotus must tell his own story. 


There are other Indians [says the Halicarnassian] bordering on the city 
of Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyica, settled northward of the other 
Indians, whose mode of life resembles that of the Bactrians. They are 
the most warlike of the Indians, and these are they who are sent to procure 
the gold; for near this part is a desert by reason of the sand. In this 
desert then, and in the sand, there are ants in size somewhat less indeed 
than dogs, but larger than foxes. These ants, forming their habitations 
underground, heap up the sand, as the ants in Greece do, and in the same 
manner ; and they are very like them in shape, The sand that is heaped 
up is mixed with gold. The Indians therefore go to the desert to get this 
sand, each man having three camels, on either side a male one harnessed 
to draw by the side, and a female in the middle ; this last the man mounts 
himself, having taken care to yoke one that has been separated from her 
young as recently born as rossible; for camels are not inferior to horses 
in swiftness, and are much better able to carry burdens. 

The Indians then, adopting such a plan and such a method of harnessing, 
set out for the gold, having before calculated the time, so as to be engaged 
in their plunder during the hottest part of the day, for during the heat the 
ants hide themselves underground. When the Indians arrive at the spot, 
having sacks with them, they fill these with the sand and return with all 
possible expedition. For the ants, as the Persians say, immediately 
discovering them by the smell, pursue them, and they are equalled in 
swiftness by no other animal, so that if the Indians did not get the start 
of them while the ants were assembling, not a man of them could be saved. 
Now the male camels (for they are inferior in speed to the females) slacken 
their pace; but the females, mindful of the young they have left, do not 
slacken. Thus the Indians, as the Persians say, obtain the greatest part 
of their gold; and they have some small quantity more that is dug in the 


country. 


This gold, it must be noticed, served a double purpose, and had 
for the Persians both an actual and a mystical value. Some of it 
was coined into darics ; some was used for ornaments, such as the 
golden pomegranates on the spears of the king’s bodyguard ; 
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some was made up into the great golden plane tree and the spread- 
ing golden vine which stood in the royal council chamber. But 
most of it was left in the form of bullion, and was the most precious 
and most vital appanage of the Persian throne. Where the king 
went, there went also the chests and casks in which it was stored ; 
for from them the king drew his mystic power, and if he was 
separated from them disasters, such as happened to Darius and 
Xerxes, might be expected to occur. 

Such, then, was the royal treasure ; and upon it in its material 
aspect the needy Greeks always looked with covetous eyes. 
Persia, as readers of Eschylus will remember, was for them the 
land of gold; and during the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., when 
the military strength of Persia was steadily on the decline, it was 
only their own mutual feuds, carefully stimulated by Persian 
doles, that prevented the Greeks from making an attack. When 
Philip of Macedon got possession of the gold mines at Thasos and 
Pangzeum he used their revenue to build up a strong army and to 
secure the headship of Greece, so that on his death Alexander was 
at last in a position to take the offensive. Crossing over to Asia 
in 334 B.c., he won the cavalry skirmish of the Granicus, and 
followed this up with the more important victory of Issus. But 
in neither of these did he come into contact with the Grand Army 
of the Persian Empire: the final issue was decided in 331 B.c. at 
the Battle of Arbela, fought near the site of ancient Nineveh in 
the plain where the Zab River runs down to the Tigris. 

Arbela was a crushing and decisive victory, but, although the 
battle began in the morning of October 1, darkness had fallen 
before the result was assured, and in the night that followed 
Darius, with a considerable part of his baggage train and forces, 
got clear away to the east, and for rather more than half a year 
was left undisturbed in distant Ecbatana, the modern Hamadan. 
Alexander, for his part, went southwards, and for those six months 
the Persian king was awaiting, we may imagine with what alterna- 
tions of hope and despair, a fresh attack. 

At this point there are two assumptions to make and two 
explanations to give. The assumptions are these. First, it 
may be supposed that the Persian royal treasure, after the retreat 
from Arbela, was buried somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Ecbatana ; and, secondly, that a tradition of its existence and a 
rough idea of its locality persisted for many centuries. In favour 
of the first hypothesis we should remember that in those months 
of waiting, while he was still surrounded by faithful dependants, 
Darius had ample time to dispose of his gold, and it is hardly 
likely that he did not take advantage of the opportunity. Among 
the ancients, who had no safe deposit companies, to bury money 
was the ordinary procedure in times of danger ; and this was an 
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occasion when danger was not a matter of uncertainty, but could 
be clearly foreseen. We have no actual evidence of the manner 
in which the treasure was concealed, but we know definitely that 
when at last Alexander came northwards, and Darius fled from 
him into central Asia, he was only attended by a company of 
followers lightly equipped, and that when the fugitives were 
overtaken the corpse of the great king was the only prize that 
Alexander secured. 

The second assumption follows from the first. If the treasure 
was buried, a certain number, though not, perhaps, a large 
number, of people must have been concerned in the business, 
must have known the locality of the hiding place, and must have 
left behind them a tradition of its existence. That this knowledge 
was kept carefully concealed from Alexander and from Seleucus, 
who after Alexander’s death carved out for himself the kingdom 
of Syria, is only natural. The treasure was the sacred inheritance 
of the Persian nation, and these Greek interlopers had no lot or 
part in it. Indeed, so far as possible, the Persians refused to 
acknowledge their existence, and the later historians of Iran 
coolly pass over the 550 years 320 B.C.—A.D. 226 as though they 
had never been. Darius, the last of the Achemenids, is for them 
succeeded by Ardashir, the first of the Sassanids: the two foreign 
dynasties, the Greek Seleucids and the Parthian Arsacids, do not 
count. 

But although the Greek and the Parthian oppressor were for 
good reasons kept in total ignorance, the Romans, who came to 
overthrow the Greeks and Parthians, were not quite in the same 
position. Rome’s first contact with Asia was in 190 B.c., when 
she defeated Antiochus the Great at Magnesia and exacted from 
him an indemnity of 15,000 talents. The province of Asia—the 
district we call Asia Minor—was organised 133 B.C., but it was not 
until the Third Mithridatic War (74—63 B.c.) that the Romans 
became acquainted with the hinterland that stretches back to the 
steppes of the central continent. It is not unlikely that when 
Lucullus with his army appeared on the Euphrates he may have 
been regarded by the Persians as a liberator from foreign rule, 
and that some faint inkling of the Ecbatana treasure may have 
reached his ears. In any case, he was marching straight towards 
Arbela when he won the great victory of Tigranocerta (69 B.c.), 
and that he advanced no further was due to circumstances not 
under his control. Pompey, who succeeded Lucullus, was too 
unimaginative to concern himself with mysterious tales of hidden 
gold ; but when the Army of the East returned to Rome 62 B.c., 
and the men began to talk, there was one person for whom their 
reports had an intense interest. Crassus was already the richest 
man of the day, but it is only those who have money who really 
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value it ; and Crassus at once determined that the treasure of the 
Persian kings should, if possible, be his. Accordingly, when the 
three confederates divided up the world in 55 B.c., Pompey 
stayed in Italy, Cesar in Gaul, and Crassus, taking with him such 
a force as he thought sufficient for his purpose, went off to Asia to 
see if he could not find there that which Lucullus had failed, and 
Pompey never tried, to discover. The story of his expedition is 
well known, and it may be noticed that from the very first it was 
dogged by evil omens. As he left Rome one of his political 
opponents, the tribune Ateius Capito, ran on ahead to the city 
gate, and, as Plutarch tells us : 

placed there a blazing brazier and when Crassus came up cast incense upon 
it and invoked curses which were dreadful and terrifying in themselves 
and were reinforced by sundry strange and dreadful gods whom he sum- 
moned and called by name. The Romans say that these mysterious and 
ancient curses have such power that no one involved in them ever escapes. 


Again, as he stepped on board his galley at Brindisi an old man, 
selling figs from Caunus, came down the quay side calling his 
wares ‘ Cauneas,’ a chance omen which, rightly interpreted, is 
equivalent to ‘ cave ne eas’ = ‘ take care; don’t go.’ In Asia 
also there were sinister signs. For instance, one day, after he had 
successfully plundered a temple, his son stumbled and fell at the 
door, and Crassus himself fell over him. But to all this Crassus 
paid no heed. He had come for the gold, and he meant to have 
it. The Parthians taunted him, and said openly that he was only 
making war for his own private gain ; his own officers advised the 
southern route to Ctesiphon and the lower Euphrates. But 
Crassus insisted on striking northwards to Armenia on the way 
to Ecbatana, and so came to his doom at Carrhe. After the 
battle his head was cut off, and, according to one story, molten 
gold was poured down his throat to satisfy thus at last his avarice. 
Then by special messenger it was sent to the Parthian king, and, 
arriving just as a strolling troupe of Greek actors were performing 
before him Euripides’ Baccha, it was used to take the place of the 
property head of Pentheus in that play. 

Carrhe was as near to Ecbatana as Crassus could get. The 
next adventurer was even less successful: he was never allowed 
to leave Italy. When Czsar returned to Rome from Spain in 
46 B.C. his position apparently was enviable enough. He had 
chased the Senatorial party round the Mediterranean; he had 
beaten their armies at Pharsalus, at Thapsus and at Munda, and 
he was now the undisputed head of the Roman State. But to be 
head of a bankrupt Government is a position of more responsi- 
bility than credit, and that Rome was perilously near bankruptcy 
in 46 B.c. we know for a fact. War is a costly pastime, and civil 
war is exactly twice as expensive as the ordinary kind, so that it 
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is not to be wondered at if the financial position with which Czsar 
had to deal was one of the greatest difficulty. As Ferrero says: 

Throughout Italy the distress had grown to appalling dimensions: a 
large part of the middle class and the proletariat had been driven almost 
to desperation by the continuance of the depression. The distress was 
increased by the reduction that had been found necessary in the number 
of recipients of the corn dole: there were thousands at Rome living in 
enforced idleness on the verge of starvation. An awful catastrophe seemed 
inevitable unless some new source of revenue could be discovered. 
Considering the crisis, and considering Czsar’s character, we can 
see that it was almost inevitable that he should turn to the East. 
There were, of course, in Italy rich men in plenty whose property 
might have been confiscated to fill the depleted coffers of the 
State. But to obtain their money it was necessary to kill the 
owners, and Cesar shrank from the proscription lists whereby the 
triumvirs a few months after his death saved the situation. He 
determined to try again where Crassus had failed, and in 45 B.C. 
began his preparations for an Eastern campaign. Ostensibly it 
was to be a war against the Parthians to avenge Carrhe; in 
reality, as all Rome knew, its main object was by hook or crook 
to lay hands upon enough treasure to put things right in Italy and 
establish Czsar as autocrat of a solvent Empire. That the 
treasure was there and that Cesar, the favourite of Fortune, 
would get it were both, I think, regarded as certainties, and those 
who did not wish to see the old republican constitution irretrievably 
destroyed had to take action at once. Cassius, who had been 
quzstor under Crassus and would have handled the treasure if his 
general had succeeded, made himself the centre of a plot to prevent 
Cesar at any cost from starting. The conspirators caught Cesar 
off his guard, and the ides of March saw the end of the second 
attempt. 

The real inheritor of Czsar’s plans and his successor in Cleo- 
patra’s favours was not the cold-blooded Octavian, but the 
sanguine soldier of fortune Mark Antony ; and as soon as Antony 
had definitely withdrawn from Italy, he in his turn prepared to 
bring the treasure land under his control. The details of his 
Parthian wars—wars which began in 36 B.c. and occupied all the 
best of his energies for the next four years while Octavian was 
steadily consolidating his power in the West—may be omitted 
here ; but a few sentences from Mommsen’s account of the initial 
campaign deserve notice 3: 

Still more surprising was the direction Antony chose. He might, after 
he had reached the Tigris through northern Mesopotamia, nearly along the 
route which Alexander had traversed, have advanced down the river upon 


Ctesiphon and Selencia. But instead of this he preferred to go in a northern 
direction at first towards Armenia, and from that point, where he united 


* Provinces of Roman Empive, vol. 12, p. 28. 
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his whole military resources and reinforced himself in particular by the 
Armenian cavalry, to the tableland of Media Atropatene (Aderbijan). He 
may have thought that he should be able to push forward thence into the 
heart of the enemy’s country and might regard the old Persian court 
residences of Ecbatana and Rhagz as the goal of his march. But, if this 
was his plan, he acted without knowledge of the difficult ground and 
altogether underrated his opponents’ powers of resistance, besides which 
the short time available for operations in this mountainous country and 
the late beginning of the campaign weighed heavily in the scale. As a 
skilled and experienced officer, such as Antonius was, could hardly deceive 
himself on such points, it is probable that special political considerations 
influenced the matter. 


If you are mistaken in your estimate of a person’s motives you 
are quite likely to be surprised at his actions, and Mommsen’s 
astonishment may well be due to some such misapprehension. 
Like Crassus and Cesar, Antony had roseate dreams of an Eastern 
Empire which Alexander, his son by Cleopatra, should inherit 
from him. But his immediate object was the treasure buried 
near Ecbatana, and it was Ecbatana he made his first goal. But 
he again, like the other two, never reached his destination. The 
defeat of a subordinate and the capture of his siege artillery 
compelled him to withdraw with a loss of some 20,000 men, and 
although in the next four years he made attempt after attempt— 
sixteen legions were concentrated in Armenia 33 B.c.—he never 
succeeded in getting even near his Eldorado. So when the final 
struggle for supremacy took place between himself and Octavian 
he was unprepared. Actium was really won, not on the day of 
the actual battle, but in the previous six months, when Agrippa 
was left in command of the sea. The connexion between the 
Persian treasure and Antony’s death is not so obvious or specta- 
cular as in the case of Crassus and Cesar, but it is none the less 
true to say that the time he wasted in Asia 36-32 B.c. was the 
direct cause of his defeat at Actium 31 B.C. 

Carrhe, the ides of March, Actium: these are the grounds on 
which Horace based his warning ; and never was warning better 
justified. But the ode is more than a warning. It is easy 
enough for a poet to make a character foretell what has already 
happened. To prophesy the future is more difficult. Yet this is 
what Horace has done in this ode, and a series of sinister coinci- 
dences after his death gives his words now a peculiar significance. 
He had scarcely been ten years in his grave when the first fulfil- 
ment came, and it was upon Augustus after all that the blow fell. 
The President himself, it is true, had never gone further than 
Syria and had left the Euphrates lands alone. For that he had 
his reward : he died in his bed. But he did not altogether escape 
the Eastern temptation, and, although he did not go himself, he 
sent his heir Gaius, son of Julia and Agrippa, into Armenia A.D. 2 ; 
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and in Armenia Gaius died. The circumstances of his death, 
caused, it is said, by a poisoned wound, are obscure ; but the fact 
remains that it was owing to this expedition that Augustus lost 
his cherished hope of being succeeded by one of his own blood. 

The second fulfilment occurred in the next reign, when a fate 
exactly similar to that of Gaius, and equally mysterious, befell 
Germanicus. Tiberius, like Augustus, sent his heir and adopted 
son to the Euphrates (A.D. 20), and, like Augustus, never saw him 
again. How Germanicus came to his untimely end and whether 
he was really poisoned by Piso are questions that cannot now be 
answered. In any case, he never returned. 

It may be asked how it is that we have no mention in the 
literature of the Roman Empire of this Persian treasure, The 
answer is that we possess only a very small amount of what was 
then written. There is a passage in the Annals of Tacitus which 
occurs just before our manuscript breaks off that deserves 
quotation in this connexion : 


Fortune soon afterwards made a dupe of Nero through his own credulity 
and the promises of Czsellius Bassus, a Carthaginian by birth and a man 
of crazed imagination, who wrested a vision seen in the slumber of night 
into a confident expectation. He sailed to Rome, and having purchased 
admission to the Emperor, he explained how he had discovered on his land 
a cave of immense depth, which contained a vast quantity of gold. 
Phoenician Dido, as he sought to show by inference, after fleeing from Tyre 
and founding Carthage, had concealed these riches in the fear that a new 
people might be demoralised by a superabundance of money, or that the 
Numidian kings, already for other reasons hostile, might by lust of gold be 
provoked to war. Nero, upon this, without sufficiently examining the 
credibility of the author of the story, or the matter itself, or sending persons 
through whom he might ascertain whether the intelligence was true, 
himself actually encouraged the report and despatched men to bring the 
spoil as if it were already acquired. Nothing else at the time was the 
subject of the credulous gossip of the people and of the very different 
conversation of thinking persons. Extravagance meanwhile increased, 
on the strength of a chimerical hope, and ancient wealth was wasted, as 
apparently the Emperor had lighted on treasures he might squander for 
many a year. He even gave away profusely from this source, and the 
expectation of riches was one of the causes of the poverty of the State. 
Bassus indeed dug up his land and extensive plains in the neighbourhood, 
while he persisted that this or that was the place of the promised cave, and 
was followed not only by our soldiers but by the rustic population who were 
engaged to execute the work, till at last he threw off his infatuation, and 
expressing wonder that his dreams had never before been false, and that 
for the first time he was deluded, he escaped disgrace and danger by a 
voluntary death. (Tac., Ann. xvi. I-3.) 


Unfortunately the Annals stop short with the events of A.D. 66, 
and we have not the help of Tacitus to enable us to understand 
the motives of the great Eastern expedition which Nero two years 
later undertook. His general Corbulo had for some time been 
preparing the ground, and in 68 the Emperor made ready in 
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person to set out for Armenia at the head of his troops. His first 
destination at least we know for certain—it was the near neigh- 
bourhood of the treasure. 

The great Oriental expedition [says Mommsen] for which Nero had 
already put the flower of the Western armies on the march was meant no 
doubt to push forward the imperial frontier in other directions; but his 
chief aim was the passes of the Caucasus above Tiflis. 

The importance of these passes will be obvious from a glance 
at the map. To an army landing at Trebizond they offer an 
alternative route to Ecbatana, and by a.p. 68 Nero must have 
been getting desperate for money. Though Dido’s treasure had 
proved a delusion, there was still a chance of lighting upon the 
treasure of Darius, if only one was master of the country and could 
explore at one’s leisure. That chance of exploration Nero never 
obtained. The hand of fate once more intervened, and the 
repercussion of events in Gaul and Spain put a stop to the expedi- 
tion as it was on the very eve of departure. Nero committed 
suicide—for no very good reason and in rather mysterious circum- 
stances—and the treasure once more escaped. 

It might be imagined that these untoward happenings would 
have discouraged even the pertinacious Romans from any further 
attempts. The Flavian emperors perhaps thought that discretion 
was the better part of valour ; but Trajan was both an extremely 
determined man and also an inveterate gold-seeker. In his 
Dacian campaigns he had traversed the same ground which 
Darius in his Scythian expedition had ransacked for the precious 
metal. Neither monarch, it appears, was very successful, and 
one of Trajan’s worst disappointments was, when he had diverted 
a river at enormous trouble, to find that the treasure said to be 
hidden in its bed was actually non-existent. His Parthian wars 
lasted for four years, A.D. 114-117, and in his first three campaigns, 
proceeding slowly and methodically, he drove the Parthians back 
eastwards and added three new provinces to the Roman Empire. 
The autumn of 116 brought him to the mountains that separate 
Mesopotamia from the Caspian plains and Ecbatana, and he was 
preparing to resume his advance eastwards the next year when he 
suddenly sickened and died (August 8, 117). 

With Trajan Roman interest in Mesopotamia ceased. His 
conquests were given up soon after his death, and Rome was 
compelled to stand on the defensive rather than seek new territory. 
Then in the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. the forces of Turan, in 
Asia, began to gather against the forces of Iran: Scythians, Huns, 
Mongols, Turks, all came down southwards and westwards, 
ravaging and destroying as they went, and leaving few of the 
ancient monuments to survive. So for many hundreds of years 
the country round the Caspian was a sealed book to Westerners 
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and the existence of an ancient civilisation here almost forgotten. 
Furthermore, during the dark ages all the more active spirits 
among the gold-seekers of Europe were busily engaged attempting 
to discover the philosopher’s stone which could convert all the 
baser metals into the substance they desired. In the fifteenth 
century men, wearying of that fruitless search, turned to the 
exploration of distant lands, and in Africa and America sought to 
find the golden fruit of the Islands of the Hesperides. The 
Guinea Coast, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Peru served to satisfy the 
world’s appetite until the nineteenth century discovered the 
virgin ores of California, Australia, the Transvaal, and the Yukon, 
To-day it is the turn of the archeologist. The methods that 
Schliemann used at Troy and Mycenz have borne fruit, and Sir 
Arthur Evans and Lord Carnarvon have revealed some of the 
treasures that lie buried in Crete and Egypt. . The time is ripe for 
an attempt at Ecbatana, and the way there to-day is comparatively 
easy. Baghdad is now a polite city with modern hotels, and will 
serve as a convenient resting place before the explorers push on 
to Hamadan. Once arrived at their destination they would 
survey the country, examine all the ancient maps they could find, 
and question the people to see if there is not some surviving 
tradition of buried treasure. Then with luck they might unearth 
the biggest store of gold that was ever collected in ancient times. 


F. A. WRIGHT. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GREEK ATHLETIC IDEAL 


AFTER existing for more than 1100 years the Olympic games were 
abolished in A.D. 393, and from that date until the nineteenth 
century athletics in the Greek sense of the word may be said to 
have disappeared from the world. Various forms of hunting were 
practised by the rich nobles when they were not engaged in the 
sport of war, and in England, at least, during the eighteenth 
century horse-racing and prize-fighting became popular. But when 
in the nineteenth century interest in the problem of education 
awoke, and the public schools began to set their houses in order, 
the value of athletics in the form of organised games to occupy 
the leisure as well as to develop the physical powers of boys became 
apparent. The various forms of sport favoured in the schools 
were carried on at Oxford and Cambridge, and the pleasure and 
benefit derived from them gave an impulse to other games, which 
are more possible and suitable for grown men engaged in business 
with only a limited amount of leisure. But the form of modern 
sport or athletics bears the characteristic mark of its place of 
origin and is sharply distinguished from the Greek practice. The 
essence of school sport is the competitive spirit, and while athletics 
in the narrow sense of the term—that is, running and jumping— 
have maintained their place in schools and in the larger world, 
the real enthusiasm for sport has centred on ‘ team’ athletics, 
such as cricket and football and rowing. It is only in quite 
recent times that tennis and golf, where the greatest prizes fall to 
the ‘single’ player, have attained a popularity equal to that of 
any other game. Athletics, as the Greeks practised them, were 
essentially the field in which the individual could distinguish 
himself ; there was little or no ‘ team’ spirit, but the element of 
danger was not absent from them. Chariot-racing, especially 
with the four-horsed chariot, was very dangerous ; wrestling was 
rough; boxing was severe; and the pankration, a mixture of 
wrestling and boxing, was even more severe from the freedom of 
its methods. 

The various forms of modern athletics are, except on general 
principles, unconnected with our ordinary activities. Greek 
athletics were directly useful for practical purposes ; for war, which 
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was never far from the city State of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c, 
and demanded fitness in all the adult male population; for 
travelling by land or sea, which required hardness and the ability 
to fight for one’s life at any moment. It is perhaps their intimate 
connexion with the rest of life which has made it possible for them 
to be used as a theme for literature and art, while the. modern 
athlete lives in so ephemeral a manner in the sporting columns of 
newspapers, in photographs, and in the trivial gossip of personal 
paragraphs. We have memorable descriptions in English prose 
of foxhunts and prize-fights and cricket matches, but modern 
sport lacks its inspired poet or sculptor to shed upon it ‘ the 
God-given splendour’ which Pindar, for instance, felt was its 
due. 

The different forms of literary art which the Greeks perfected 
during the period of their creative activity have remained as 
permanent types upon which all subsequent European literature 
has been moulded, not in the superficial sense of being simple 
imitations of the peculiar Greek texture of style, but in the 
adaptation and development of those grand forms to stir our 
emotions. The Romans, we are told, claimed satire for them- 
selves ; yet it is doubtful if satire has ever proved itself to be a 
great form of art in the manner of tragedy or epic poetry ; doubtful 
if it belongs to great creative epochs and is not rather a product 
of those periods when, as Hegel quaintly observes, ‘ the owl of 
Minerva is already on the wing and with the twilight grey paints 
everything in grey.’ But while European literature has drawn all 
its modes of expression from the Greeks, there are certain modes 
understood only by them, instruments on which they made no 
less perfect music than on those which we too can handle, whose 
secret has perished with their creators. These forms survive to 
prove to us the surpassing richness and distinction of their genius. 
The comedies of Aristophanes and the Odes of Pindar on athletic 
victories remain unique creations in the world of art. 

Pindar’s life extends over the most triumphant period of Greek 
history. Born at Thebes in the sixth century B.c., he composed 
his first ode for a Thessalian noble before the battle of Marathon 
in 490. He was over forty when the freedom of Greece was 
finally won at Salamis and Platza. He lived to see the establish- 
ment of the Athenian Empire, the ruin of his beloved A®gina, and 
the frustration of the Athenian bid for land power by her defeat 
at Coronea in 447. His last ode is generally assigned to 446, when 
Athens, by means of her empire and wealth, was drawing to 
herself all the genius of Greece. The splendid buildings on the 
Acropolis had been designed and begun. Sophocles was the 
favourite master of Greek tragedy, and the last great phase of 


Greek art—the Athenian phase—was beginning. The generation 
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to which he belonged in way of life and ideal had already passed 
away when death came to him at Argos. 

The victories which Pindar celebrates were obtained by 
athletes from all the important centres of Greek life in the fifth 
century B.c, There are the princes and rich nobles from Sicily 
and Cyrene and Thessaly, athletes from Magna Grecia, from 
Rhodes and Aégina, the mother of so many victors, from Thebes 
and Opus, from Corinth and Orchomenos, from Athens and 
Acharne and Argos. Sparta is the only important place from 
which Pindar apparently received no commission, for Sparta had 
ceased to send competitors to the great games as part of her 
general policy of aloofness from the rest of Greece. Thus, if we 
except Arcadia and the other small cities of the Peloponnese, the 
Epinikian odes afford excellent material for estimating the general 
feeling not only about athletic success, but about the larger issues 
of life in which bodily vigour was always an important advantage. 
It is unlikely that Pindar, though he looked on himself as an 
inspired poet and preacher, the exponent of the divine wisdom of 
Delphi, would utter sentiments or give advice which he knew to 
be contrary to the accepted ideas of his audience. As teacher he 
may criticise existing standards of conduct or protest against 
wrongful views about divine beings, but as a professional poet 
who was to some extent dependent materially upon his com- 
missions he must fall in with the views of his patrons and audience, 
must speak a language in which they could recognise the qualities 
—tefined, perhaps, and glorified—which they held to be desirable. 
Upon this common foundation Pindar has reared a structure 
which the Greeks whom he addresses would recognise as expressing 
most perfectly their own dimly-conceived and incomplete reflec- 
tions upon the way of the world. 

We cannot doubt that Pindar enlarged immensely for them 
the significance of victory in the games. It is indeed the function 
of the great poet to widen as well as to deepen an individual 
experience and to draw into the one central light thoughts and 
acts which seem at a first view out of relationship with it and of 
small importance. That is all to the credit of the poet, fulfilling 
to his public the duty of teacher as he himself understood it 
according to the Greek tradition. He never regards victory as an 
isolated fact in the life of the individual ; it becomes symbolic of 
the whole of life, and through the individual is woven into the 
fabric of the corporate life. At the same time he increases the 
field of illumination to include both the past and present, so that 
the victor sees the glory of his achievement in the games blend 
with the glory of heroic deeds, the glory of an Achilles or Peleus 
who strove, not for athletic success, but for a crown of honour and 
glory on the whole of life. 
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The other great writers of the fifth century who deal with the 
contemporary life of Greece present it at a moment of crisis. 
Herodotus narrates the culminating moments of the supreme 
struggle against the East, Thucydides the final agony of rival 
ambitions in the Peloponnesian war. schylus, who in time is 
closely contemporaneous with Pindar, debates little else in his 
drama except problems of theology and ethics reflected on the 
stage of a superhuman world. Pindar remains the poet of normal 
life and peace, aloof from the great struggles, aloof from the 
science and speculation of Ionia and Athens, interested in the 
actual living of life, in the establishment of an ideal that can be 
realised, in the clear limitation of human hopes and fears. His 
thought is based upon the popular consciousness of Greece which 
found honest but incomplete expression in the earlier poets, 
Hesiod and Theognis. Beneath the magnificent vesture of his 
language his audience detected the sentiments of their own 
hearts, amplified and perfected, but never passing beyond their 
comprehension. In the hardest of all tasks Pindar rarely fails : 
he is the singer of the average ideal of life; not over-intel- 
lectualised, as in the second half of the century at Athens; not 
over-burdened with military discipline, as at Sparta: fresh to 
receive impressions, and no less fresh and sensible in its judgment 
on them; accepting life as it actually comes with its joys and 
sorrows and free from all nervousness, whose forms we can still 
admire in the marbles from A®gina and in the few precious frag- 
ments from the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the inmost shrine of 
the Pan-Hellenic athlete ; best of all in the torso of the Apollo— 
all the energy of his spare strong body gathered up into the 
service of the mind and flung into the gesture with which he 
dominates the struggle. 

Pindar distinguishes three moments of importance for the 
competitor in the games : the time of training, the actual struggle, 
and the years after success. Interest in the modern athlete is 
largely concentrated on the first two aspects, and the adjustment 
of success with the rest of life is never considered. The wide 
sweep of Pindar’s vision, belonging to the youth of Greece, as yet 
unconvinced by secular experience that man must be content 
with the ‘ broken arc’ on earth, disdains to leave the athlete or 
the prince in the moment of success. Beginning and end must be 
harmonised with the constant facts of all experience, and the 
three stages in the athlete’s career are shown to be typical of the 
three great periods of life—youth, manhood and old age, each of 
them revealing only under trial its peculiar excellence: ‘It is 
trial that maketh manifest the prime of those virtues, in which 
anyone shall have proved himself pre-eminent, whether as a boy, 
a man among men, and thirdly as an elder among elders according 
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to the several portions of life, which we, the race of men, possess,’ ! 
And there is one more excellence without which neither the 
athlete{nor the ordinary citizen can obtain the crown of success, 
the ability to recognise and to seize what is best in each passing 
occasion. 

‘ Trial is the test of mortal man ;? those who make no trial 
have an inglorious obscurity.’* Man’s life, according to Pindar, 
draws all its glory from the varied forms of action, whether in the 
games or on behalf of his city in war or counsel ; and counsel is 
especially the virtue and the service of the old. Trial, toil, and 
danger are words which occur continually through these odes and 
awake in the individual the spirit of adventurous daring and 
endurance. ‘If there be any bliss among mortal men, it doth not 
reveal itself without toil.’* And in the effort to achieve success 
a man must spend freely both his physical powers and his money. 
A good trainer is necessary : ‘ It is foolish not to learn betimes.’ 5 
A trainer, however, cannot do everything, and Pindar regards the 
true athletic or sporting instinct as something hereditary. No 
amount of professional lore and training can compensate for the 
absence of this spirit. ‘ That which cometh of Nature is ever 
best : but many men have striven to win fame by means of merit 
that cometh from mere training.’ * This gift of Nature combines 
a natural aptitude for many forms of sport, which exists, for 
instance, in certain classes of English society, with the will to 
* hold on ’ in an uphill fight and to endure, without losing cheerful- 
ness or courage, the hard knocks which precede victory no less 
than defeat. 

‘ The great adventure demands no coward soul,’ cries Pelops 
in the first Olympian ode. ‘Excellence without the love of 
adventure wins no honour either among men on land or on board 
hollow ships.’? So, too, the heroes long for the voyage of the 
Argo, refusing ‘ to nurse at home a life that is without adventure,’ 
and in his contemporaries Pindar looks for a spirit which ‘ boldly 
essays all the exploits for noble deeds.’ * It is toil which brings 
a man peace at the last. ‘Out of labours undertaken with the 
aid of youth and right there cometh a gentle life at the approach 
of eld.’® Goodness of breeding, a daring spirit tempered by 
wisdom, the will to spend and be spent, these are the essentials 
for success in the games and equally in the arena of the city 
State, and we can feel little surprise at Pindar’s glorification of 
the games, for it springs from a sense of the immense importance 

1 N. 3, 70. The translations, with a few exceptions, are taken from the very 
convenient edition of Pindar (text translation, etc.) by Sir J. E. Sandys in Heine- 
mann’s ‘ Loeb’ series. 

2 O. 4, 17. 5 O. 8, 60. 8 P. 5, 116. 

3 I. 4, 30. 6 O. 9, 00. * N. 9, 44. 

£ O. 12, 28. 7 O. 6, 9. 
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of the effort after victory to the character, so that the merely 
physical and perishable element in the victor’s crown is trans- 
figured by ethical values. 

Pindar never attempts to describe the actual struggle for 
victory at Olympia or elsewhere. He sang primarily for those 
who were familiar with the games, if not in all the splendour of 
the great gatherings at Delphi or Olympia, at all events as they 
were to be seen at many minor festivals throughout Greece ; and 
he must have felt that such descriptions, even if they could be 
brought within the compass of his art, were superfluous. His 
references to the various events are almost conventional: a few 
words to recall the rush of the chariots; a reference to some 
characteristic throw in wrestling, ‘ the cunning skill that swiftly 
shifts its balance, but never falls ’ 1°, to the sweat upon limbs under 
a burning sun," is all that he permits himself. He seems to turn 


_ deliberately from the memory of blows and physical exhaustion 


to recall the more ideal aspect of the scene. He recreates the 
atmosphere of the games, calling to mind the landscape of each 
place with touches of local colour vivid enough for those who 
knew each spot, the grassy meadows at Cirrha where the Pythian 
chariot races were held, the ‘shady primeval mountains’ near 
Nemea, the sunny hill of Cronos, and ‘ the grey-hued adornment 
of the olive spray ’’ at Olympia. He dwells with delight upon the 
beauty of those familiar scenes, most lovely when after sunset 
‘the moon with her car of gold had at eventide kindled the full 
orb of her light,’ 12 and the evening banquet takes place amid the 
flashing of torches in the spot set apart for it by Heracles at 
Olympia, and ‘ in the joyous festival all the precinct rang with 
song like banquet music.’ #8 

He brings back the proud moment of victory when ‘all the 
friendly host raised a mighty cheer,’ and with the characteristic 
Greek feeling for physical beauty recalls the impression produced 
by the mingled fairness and strength of some victorious athlete 
like the son of Archestratus ‘ whom I saw winning victory with 
the might of his hands—one who was fair to look upon and was 
graced with that bloom which, in olden days, by the blessing 
of Aphrodite, warded from Ganymede a ruthless fate.’’4 The 
adjective by which Pindar expresses the form and strength of the 
athlete and its appreciation by the spectator means literally 
‘what is gazed at or admired’ (Oanrés). He uses it of anything 
which by its beauty can hold the eye spellbound ; of the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, of the morning star, of the limbs and of the 
human body seen at the games, so beautiful that the women, 


10 QO. 9, QI. 13 QO. 10, 76. 
1 N. 7, 73+ 14 OQ. 10, 100. 
12 O, 3, 19. 
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‘each, after their kind, have in silence prayed that they might 
have such a one for their dear husband or son.’45 Not the 
straining of muscle and nerve, which would remain lively enough 
for a while in the memory, but the moments of beauty and glory 
are selected for the more lasting benediction of poetry, moments 
which may follow the victor into his old age and which may make 
the ode full of the spell of beauty for those who read it in after 
time. 

‘ Very strong is he and fair of form, and he has excellence not 
at all inferior to his frame.’ 1® Beauty of form is to be the visible 
sign of inward excellence (aperj), that peculiar and compre- 
hensive Greek word in which is contained for Pindar all the 
qualities desirable in man. It embraces courage and strength of 
will, the desire to achieve glory and to fulfil perfectly one’s duty 
towards the gods and one’s own city State. The possessor of this 
excellence is, within the limitations of Greek morality, the perfect 
gentleman, the perfect warrior, who can weave together strength 
and daring and knowledge, so that when the occasion comes he is 
true to himself and can seize it with promptness first in the games 
and then in the larger arena of life. ‘Success is the crown of 
perfect glory.’ 1” but victory in the games is an early event in life, 
is but the ‘ bright porch’ of the building which is to be erected, 
and Pindar never lets his athlete depart without counsel and good 
wishes for the future. 

It is impossible to read carefully through these triumphal odes 
without noticing the constant recurrence of the word ‘ grace,’ 
either in direct appeal to the three Graces, or in words derived 
from their common appellation or from their individual names, 
Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne—the lovers and givers of 
splendour, of feasting with dance and song, of enjoyment. In 
one of his earlier odes Pindar sings their magic power in human 
life. ‘ By your aid all things pleasant and sweet are accomplished 
for mortals, if any man be skilled in song or fair to look upon or 
hath won renown. Yea, not even the gods order the dance or 
banquet without the aid of the holy Graces. They are the 
ministrants of all things in heaven.’ In singing their praises 
Pindar is paying homage to the power of art which flowed in on 
the consciousness of the Greeks from all the incarnations of beauty 
in visible or audible form. The Graces enable man to view things 
for a moment in timeless manner, when his life becomes like that 
of the gods, free from all thought of disease and decay and 
death. 

And so when the months of physical training have culminated 


in victory the arts are called upon to lay their spell also upon the 


15 P. 9, 98. a6 I. 7, 22. 17 N. 1, 10. 
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victor and upon all those who are associated with his success, 
The spiritual delight of music and song and dance enhances still 
more the idealising interpretation of the poets’ words. It is not 
in general sufficiently remembered that music, which includes for 
the Greeks song and dance, was, of all the arts, the one which 
pervaded most intimately their life, the one of which they had the 
most direct and frequent enjoyment. Painting and sculpture and 
architecture, though they were all in complete harmony with their 
consciousness, were not so much a part of their lives: such works 
of art faced them as admirable but independent and objective 
creations ; in music they all could, .and.did, indulge in the natural 
joy of artistic creation, could join together in dance and song in 
a common unity of self-expression, The actual.moment of this 
activity is felt as something positive and precious.during which 
the cares and desires ,of life, drop, away. ..it is a definite good 


- to be set against the.amcertainty of the future-qnd,the dis- 


appointments of the past. .Bindar never tires, of. insisting upon 
the wisdom of gathering what ihe present may offer. Just as 
the athlete wisely applies his inborn qualities and good training 
at the right moment and seizes success, so the wise individual 
will himself employ and share with others the poet’s art to 
appropriate and enjoy to the full a few more moments from 
the ceaseless progress of time. Victory in the games, numerous 
as they were, can fall only to a few fortunate individuals; the 
enjoyment of art can be seized on countless occasions. This 
enjoyment comes to men through the inspiration given to poets 
by the Graces. 

Here again the difference between the Greek and the modern 
conception of athletics appears in its full extent. The intrusion 
of art into this sphere of life is the seal of seriousness upon what 
is otherwise idle play, and at the same time makes the seriousness 
delightful by its own power to charm. We have our photographs 
and caricatures of athletes and sporting events, and we admire in 
our own mute manner the harmonious display of skill and physical 
fairness in some champion, but we do not turn those achievements 
into a thing of lasting beauty, fresh from generation to generation, 
full not only with the strength and pride of health, but with a 
deeper significance drawn from the whole of life. In the days 
when the leaden breath of Rome hung over Greece and athletics 
were sunk in the morass of professionalism, St. Paul wondered 
that men should strive so hard for a corruptible crown. But 
Pindar always demands something more than the enjoyment of 
that fragile wreath of olive or wild celery; his mind is always 
fixed upon the most incorruptible thing that was possible in his 
day: ‘ Whatsoever one hath well said goeth forth with a voice 
that never dieth ; and thus o’er the fruitful earth and athwart 
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the sea hath passed the light of noble deeds unquenchable for 
ever,” 18 

And just as he raises the athlete and his success above the 
temporary limitations of Olympia or Nemea into the wider life of 
Panhellenic sentiment, so he raises that life to its highest potency. 
His vision and flight is that of the eagle. ‘ The eagle swoopeth 
e’en beyond the sea.’1® He diffuses into the air by which the 
common life of Greece is sustained a tonic quality which passes 
with breathing into the blood and stirs the mind to a sudden 
comprehension of the splendid possibilities of that life. No other 
Greek poet except the author of the Odyssey has transferred into 
his work so much’ of the’ mornihg fréshness of the seabreeze, so 
much of the bfightness of midday, of the’ cear air through which 
birds pass; through which ships and islands ‘and steep cliffs and 
sloping headlands‘ can’ be seen. “As the ship carries him or his 
song or the-victor to “Zegina « or Sicily or C Cyrene, it is met by the 
gleam of marble ‘temples with their Statues and ornaments of gold 
and bronze. Tlie glory-of light’ j od néver far from his mind, not 
only of the day ‘ child of the sun ’ in his own beautiful language, 
but of moonlight shining on a procession of victory or marriage : 
the brightness of wine and of gold, the brightness of the morning 
star, of flowers after the dulness of winter ; all this light is only the 
physical or visible counterpart of the light shed on life by the 
Graces and the poet. The clear bright air and fulness of light 
felt so directly in these odes stimulates the whole body and mind, 
acting like wine upon the imagination to raise it to the heroic 
level. The sap of life seems mounting everywhere just as the 
trees and vegetation of the earth grow under the benediction of 
the morning dew,?° and the noblest and most incorruptible element 
in man responds to the precious influence. 

A very slight acquaintance with Pindar’s Odes will convince 
the reader that he is free from any narrow admiration of the 
athlete. The earliest odes are as free from it as the latest ; in all 
of them he comes forward with perfect assurance as the inspired 
spokesman of Delphic wisdom, confidently bidding his victorious 
patrons to 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 


and he would have the successful athlete advance with him to 
become the perfect citizen—warrior and counsellor—possessing 
the things of this world without being possessed by them, turning 
the bodily and mental training of the early years into a way of 
life in which the greatest happiness possible for a mortal may be 
enjoyed. Then only does he become the perfect athelete in the 


18 T. 4, 40. 19 N. 5, 21. 30 'N. 8, 40. 
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struggle of life. ‘ For any one man to win the prize of happiness 
complete is impossible. I cannot say to whom Fate hath professed 
this crowning boon as a sure possession. But to thee, Thearion, 
she giveth a fitting season of success.’*4 As Apollo at Delphi is 
the exponent of the will of almighty Zeus, so Pindar in his 
function of poet is the spokesman of Apollo and the wisdom of 
Delphi. His poetry is full of veneration for the god and his holy 
place, and through him we have the fullest insight into that gospel 
of life as it was understood and found acceptable by Greeks from 
all parts of the mainland or Mediterranean for once united at the 
festivals of the games. 

There is one God, and Apollo is his prophet. That is the 
beginning and the end of the Delphian or Pindaric theology. 
Pindar talks much of the other gods, but in his most serious and 
devout moments he calls upon God without any particular name. 
He is firmly convinced of his omnipotence and omniscience. ‘ God 
fulfilleth every purpose, even as he desireth, God that not only 
overtaketh the winged eagle, but also surpasseth the dolphin on 
the sea and bendeth many a proud mortal beneath his sway.’ * 
‘If any man hopeth to escape the eye of God, he is grievously 
wrong.’ 28 Trust in God’s will is a primary necessity of life, so 
that the good thing of the present may not be spoiled by anxiety 
about the future. 

And the second great principle of the wisdom of Apollo, more 
important even than the other for its immediate practical value, 
is the precept which all visitors to Delphi saw inscribed upon the 
porch of Apollo’s temple : ‘ Know thyself.’ God is unknown, and 
man, instead of making vain efforts to fathom his mind, had 
better turn his attention to himself. Know thyself and life as it 
really is, confined within the limits of the actual, and do not let 
life pass away in vain hopes which do not recognise what is 
possible. It is the gospel of mortality, free as yet from the 
consciousness that life is fundamentally insufficient, instinct with 
the certainty that something can be made of life, not disillusioned, 
though aware that toil and sorrow come upon all men, and 
untouched by any belief that in some other world the balance of 
things may be redressed. 

‘Learn from me the nature of life’—that is the burden of 
Pindar’s poetry—life which only endures for a limited number of 
years, exposed through all its course to sickness and sorrow, to 
toil and weariness with old age as its end, if a man pass unscathed 
through all its dangers : a life of effort with hunger and insecurity 
constantly at the door. Hopes lawful and unlawful, good and 
bad, dance perpetually before men’s eyes, leading by easy stages 
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to delusion and doom, Yet there are times and occasions of 
delight, most of all in the years of youth and manhood, but without 
any security of duration, so that the prosperous may fear to fall 
and the miserable may hope to rise, and the one certainty in life 
is the uncertainty of fortune. 

How salutary for the athlete is Pindar’s habitual reference of 
each success to the wider experience of life! How necessary 
where such honour was paid to the victor in the games that he 
might be tempted in the pride of youth and strength and beauty 
to think himself to be as one of the glorious gods, who know 
neither old age nor toil nor disease! He invests this general 
knowledge of life with all the splendour of language and imagina- 
tion of which he is capable and gives it a concrete application in 
the hour of victory. ‘ But know thou that for all these things...’ 
The warning words come again and again in solemn cadence in 
almost every ode—it may be to some great Sicilian prince or to 
the simple athlete from A®gina or Thebes. ' ‘ Seek not, my soul, 
the life of the immortals, but enjoy to the full the resources that 
are within thy reach.’ ‘ Changeful are the breezes of the winds 
that blow on high. The bliss of man does not proceed unimpared 
for long, whene’er it followeth them in its full weight and 
measure.’ ** ‘If any man who hath riches excelleth others in 
beauty of form and is wont to display prowess by his courage in 
the games, let him remember that the limbs he is robing are 
mortal, and that, in the end of all, he will be clad in a vesture of 
clay.’ 2 

Yet while on the one hand the athlete can see in the clearest 
manner the limitations of life and the veering currents of human 
circumstance, on the other hand Pindar bids him rise above 
helpless insignificance—first, in the faith that whatever happens 
is the dispensation of Zeus who gives both ‘ this and that’ and 
guideth the fate of men that he loveth; secondly, in the know- 
ledge that action, of which this success was but the beginning, is 
the real life of man and can shed upon him something of the glory 
with which the heroes of the past are invested. The mythical 
narrative of some heroes’ prowess, so conspicuous a feature in 
almost every ode, and possessing for the Greeks the power that 
the Bible has for Christians, is brought in to reinforce the truths 
of the preacher. A victory at Olympia or Delphi is not anything 
final : it is only the prelude to the more ‘ swelling theme ’ of fine 
actions fulfilled through the whole span of life. And the type of 
such a life in Pindar’s mind is that of Heracles, whose toilsome and 
beneficent deeds, mingled with those of the Aiginetan heroes 
Zacus, Peleus and Achilles, enter so continually with the force of 


4 P. 3, 61 and 104. a5 N. 11, 13. 
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religious influence into the message of these Odes. But the 
heroism of Heracles has its reward. It is not the self-denying 
heroism of mute service, satisfied with having done its duty. He 
‘ has allotted to him, as his choicest prize, peace that would endure 
for ever in the homes of bliss,’ and man too, bearing in mind the 
sundering gulf between himself and heaven, may hope to win, 
with God’s grace, delight and happiness from his efforts and to 
transform the passing delight of success in the games into a more 
abiding satisfaction, the realisation of the ideal of that wider 
‘athletic’ life in which all strive, not for a crown of leaves 
as in the days of their youth, but for the crowning of their 
maturity. 

‘ Our limbs are fettered by unfortunate hope,’ sings Pindar in 
the last Nemean ode. ‘ Hope,’ he says, in a fragment ‘ chiefly 
ruleth the changing heart of man.’ In the obscurity of life it is 
Hope which prompts man to act, and does not let him remain 
paralysed by his knowledge of the uncertainty of the future. ‘ We 
embark upon bold endeavours, yearning after many exploits.’ ** 
There is the essential character of the Greek, and it is to the 
training of that character that Pindar addresses himself. Man’s 
hopes and his actions must be concentrated on certain ends which 
are possible of achievement and may satisfy his desire for what is 
fair and noble. ‘ Youth, by reason of his high hopes, flieth lightly 
on the wings of his manly exploits.’ 27 ‘ May the gods inspire my 
love for things fair, while in the bloom of life, I am eager only for 
that which is within my power.’ 28 ‘ The brazen heaven he cannot 
climb.’ 2® Vague and romantic desire is to be put away and 
every purpose and nerve devoted to the accomplishment of some- 
thing here and now. ‘ Whatever each man striveth for, if he win 
it, he must hold it as his near and dear delight.’ 9® Such delight 
may be short-lived or it may be lasting, but it is the highest man 
can expect, remembering his mortality. ‘For every one of all 
mortal men the brightest boon is the blessing that ever cometh 
day by day.’ *4 

And what is the heart’s desire ? Something that at first sight 
may seem material enough and yet can expand by the inspiration 
of Pindar’s interpretation to include the delight of art and corporate 
action. ‘ Two things alone, linked with the fair flower of wealth 
cherish the most delectable bloom of life, even comfort and a fair 
name.’ 82 And more briefly at the end of the first Pythian. 
‘ The first of prizes is comfort ; the second is a fair reputation. 
If a man lights upon and keeps those two things, he has received 
the highest crown.’ That is the ideal of an age when misfortune 


26 N. II, 44. 8° Pf. 10, 27. 31 0. 1, 99. 
27 P. 8, go. 80 P. 10, 61. at Se ay 
28 P. 11, 51. 
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and want were constantly at the door and daily bread and bodily 
security were not always certain. ‘Every man strains himself 
to the task of keeping importunate hunger from his belly.’ * It 
is at least a hope that is realisable, and it is not selfish, for a fair 
reputation can only be won by sharing one’s good things with 
others and thus averting the dangers of envy and falsehood, those 
two darling sins of the Greek city State. But comfort and a good 
name are not enough. Pindar protests against the materialism 
of his own ideal by insisting on the necessity of winning, where it 
is possible, a further ‘ luxurious glory ’ through art ; he dwells on 
the supreme happiness of those whose actions abide for ever 
commemorated by the poet’s skill. In the midst of this transitory 
and uncertain world the poet can establish an unmoved centre of 
calm where for the moment all else is forgotten in the spell of 
poetry and the eternity of fame ‘ promised by the ever-living 
poet.’ ‘ The light of noble deeds unquenchable for ever.’ ** Such 
actions attain an ideal or spiritual value as examples for other 
ages. It is the privilege of princes and of the rich that they most 
of all can command this immortality, and Pindar, writing primarily 
for such men, urges them to live up to the measure of this ideal. 
But he does not lose from sight the mass of men who do not 
possess distinction of position. They can all share in the ‘ good 
work which is done for the common weal.’ #5 Every act has its 
unique value. The individual and his city are ‘ lit up with count- 
less distinctions by reason of deeds of prowess.’ ** What, after 
all, are those myths which form the heart of so many odes except 
narratives of splendid action? Pindar may have been influenced 
in choosing the myth by the circumstances of the victory which 
he celebrates, but the full purpose of his choice is not thus narrowly 
limited. From these myths the consecration of the heroic world 
falls upon the actual world of men, joining them all together into 
a ‘Church militant.’ In that heroic world he finds the ‘ lust of 
action ’ with which the athlete in life as well as in the games 
should be filled. How intense is the life of those heroes! Without 
pause the narrative sweeps along, action following upon action 
with the swiftness of thought. And, ‘ though his heart cleaveth 
fast unto the theme of Heracles,’ Pindar sings the noblest form 
of his ideal in the scene where Pollux ‘ made no long debate ’ when 
he was given the chance of surrendering the fulness of his im- 
mortality to redeem from death his mortal brother Castor.%? 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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NOW—AND THEN 


VERILY there is nothing new under the sun. With patient 
iteration Clio renews her lessons, teaching, or seeking to teach, 
successive ages what shall be the future by pointing to the past. 
But, like Cassandra, she is never believed. Those other, earlier 
generations—they were foolish, uninstructed ; they quarrelled ; 
they did not trust their leaders, or they chose the wrong ones ; 
they presumed beyond their strength, and the high gods brought 
them crashing down. But we—‘ we are earth’s best.’ Never 
before have there been the like of us ! 

But stay, is it so? Is it really so? 

We were reminded not long ago that Pericles had conceived 
a League of Nations. True, it was to be a League of Hellenic 
Nations, more prone perhaps than Europe to internecine war, if 
more capable of union by virtue of a common tongue ; and the 
purpose of the League was ‘ that they might henceforward pass 
to and fro and trade securely and be at peace among themselves.’ 
But nothing came of it. The villain of the piece—the Brazil of 
yesterday—was Sparta, who ‘ crossed the design underhand and 
baffled it.’ Perhaps, after all, her action was not unnatural, for 
the League would have existed for the greater glory of Athens. 
But Jealousy, the green-eyed, still besets human nature. 

We need not be surprised if Hellas presents such a parallel 
to our most modern movement. The fifth century B.c. bristles 
with such parallels. It was astonishingly modern. When later 
the bottom fell out of the ancient world, Europe had to begin life 
afresh at the foot of the ladder, and it is only of late that it has 
climbed back again to the intellectual eminence of that illustrious 
age. We have far more in common with it than we have with 
any of the three-and-twenty centuries that part us from it. It, 
too, was driven by the 

Spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


What could be newer than a new American city of the West ? 
Yet Thurii, that Pericles planned and Herodotus settled in, was 
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laid out in rectangular blocks with due regard for convenience 
and health; and education was compulsory and free; while, 
side by side, Hellenes of all races were to be taught to live in amity 
together. 

Our youngest intellectuals would fain be Communists. It 
was Plato who taught them—Plato before years had tempered 
his idealism. Let a laughing Aristophanes state their case through 
Praxagora, his Woman in Parliament : 


The rule which I dare to.enact and declare 
Is that all shall be equal, and equally share 
All wealth and enjoyments, nor longer endure 
That one should be rich, and another be poor. 


And again, 


All women and men will be common and free ; 
No marriage or other restraint there will be. 


All youths will in common be sons of the old. 
And let Aristotle reply : 


Communistic legislation may have a specious appearance of benevo. 
lence ; men readily listen to it, and are easily induced to believe that in some 
wonderful manner everybody will become everybody’s friend, especially 
when someone is heard denouncing the evils now existing in states, suits 
about contracts, convictions for perjury, flatteries of rich men and the like, 
which are said to arise out of the possession of private property. These 
evils, however, are due to a very different cause—the wickedness of human 
nature. Indeed, we see that there is much more quarrelling among those 
who have all things in common. (Politics, II., 5.) 


And, indeed, we have not yet heard that quarrelling has ceased 
in Russia or that the millennium is in sight. 

Revolution is in the air. A perilous adventure! The risks are 
known. Thucydides records for us the common phenomena of a 
Reign of Terror. France in the eighteenth century, Russia in the 
twentieth, have but re-enacted the horrors of Corcyra—spying, 
treachery, private malice, perjured witnesses, biassed judges, 
organised butchery. 


For seven days the Corcyreans were engaged in butchering those of their 
fellow-citizens whom they regarded as their enemies, and although the crime 
imputed was that of attempting to put down the democracy, some were 
slain also for private hatred, others by their debtors because of the moneys 
owed tothem. Death thus raged in every shape ; and, as usually happens 
at such times, there was no length to which violence did not go : sons were 
killed by their fathers, and suppliants dragged from the altar or slain 
upon it. 

The sufferings which revolution entailed upon the cities [adds 
Thucydides] were many and terrible, such as have occurred, and always will 
occur as long as the nature of mankind remains the same, though in a 
severer or milder form, and varying in their symptoms, according to the 
variety of the particular cases. (Thucydides, III., 81, 82.) 
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Will even a League of Nations make war impossible? No 
League can suddenly change human nature. Will the new 
democracy, even when led by Labour, never wish to fight ? The 
Peloponnesian war saw in the Athenian democracy the most 
resolute, unprincipled, and merciless of war parties. The unem- 
ployed, the men upon the dole—for the juror’s fee in Athens was 
the dole—staked all their hopes on victory. Peace could not do 
anything for them; war might. An Athenian empire would 
mean more business in the law-courts, higher fees for the thousands 
of jurymen, cheaper bread, free seats at the theatre. Therefore 
fight on till Sparta is crushed, though all Hellas tumble to ruin 
with her! No compromise! no hint of it, on peril of your life ! 
There Kleon the demagogue and Demosthenes the soldier were 
at one. Under other names they may be at one again. And their 
coalition may be as disastrous as that which plunged Athens into 


. the Sicilian expedition, when 


the idea of the common people and the soldiery was to earn wages at the 
moment, and make conquests that would supply a never-ending fund of 
pay for the future. (Thucydides, VI., 24.) 


Disaster still waits upon the hasty actions of an ill-informed 
electorate. The Athenians resolved upon the expedition against 
Sicily, ‘ most of them being ignorant of its size and of the number 
of its inhabitants,’ and the consequence was ruin. 

Perhaps the admission of women to the electorate may prove 
a more potent reinforcement of the League than all the councils 
and reasonings of men. Their nature shrinks from war. Let the 
dramatist express their point of view through a woman’s lips : 


The Woman: 
We are the people who feel it the keenliest ; 
Doubly on us the affliction is cast ; 
Where are the sons that we sent to your battlefields ? 


A Magistrate : 
Silence! A truce to the ills that are past! 


The Woman : 
Then in the glory and grace of our womanhood, 
All in the May and the morning of life, 
Lo, we are sitting forlorn and disconsolate ; 
What has a soldier to do with a wife ? 
We might endure it, but ah for the younger ones ! 
Still in their maiden apartments they stay, 
Waiting the husband that never approaches them, 
Watching the years that are gliding away. 
A Magistrate : 
Men, I suppose, have their youth everlastingly. 


The Woman : 
Nay, but it isn’t the same with a man : 
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Grey though he be when he comes from the battlefield, 
Still if he wishes to marry he can. 
Brief is the spring and the flower of our womanhood : 
Once let it slip, and it comes not again ; 
Sit as we may with our spells and our auguries, 
+ Never a husband will marry us then. 


How poignantly appropriate still! Yet the dramatist is 
Aristophanes, the woman his Lysistrata (‘ disbander of armies ’). 
A women’s Government, she says, would soon end the interminable 
war. 
Thucydides, it has been said, ‘is almost more modern than 
-ourselves ’ ; and the period of history with which he deals ‘ is only 
ancient in the sense that the events related happened a long while 
ago; in all other respects it is more modern than the history of 
our own countrymen in the Middle Ages.’ Indeed, the Middle 
Ages, almost 2000 years later, looked back to him and his illustrious 
contemporaries as masters of knowledge and wisdom whom a 
degenerate age could never hope to rival. The medieval authors 
did not aspire to be original. They were proud if they might be 
‘conduit pipes for the wisdom of the ages,’ for 


Out of oldé bookés, in good feith, 
Cometh al this newé science that men lere. 


Strong meat, some of it—too strong for poor medieval priest- 
ridden Christendom, that could never let the quest for truth, 
elusive truth, range freely ! 

No less modern than Thucydides was Euripides, so ‘ astonish- 
ingly like ourselves,’ ‘too modern for our fathers fully to under- 
stand, as he was too modern for his contemporaries,’ whom he 
continually offended because, like a true master, he would not be 
tied by an inherited convention. What a shocking lapse from the 
great tradition to 


put things on the stage that came from daily life and business 
(Aristophanes, Frogs, 959.) 


to make your beggars dress like beggars, your women feel and 
think and speak like real women, to present problem plays to 
Athens—as if Athens went to the theatre to vex its mind with 
problems! Of course it did not : nothing so unorthodox! There 
were few prizes, in consequence, for Euripides, and at the end 
there was exile, self-imposed. Rivals were preferred to him, who 
are now forgotten. But contemporary opinion seldom recognises 
the prophet. It is the rarest marvel if it will let a Bernard Shaw, 
as a caterer to its amusement, subtly laugh a fortune out of those 
who would ban him if he insisted that they should understand. 
The nineteenth century A.D., no less than the fifth B.c., 
declared that Euripides hated women, because he would not 
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idealise them, as the convention of his day, like the convention of 
our yesterday, required. The suffragists knew better ; knew that 
he understood. Who for more than 2000 years had understood 
so well? So they turned to him for burning words in which to 
voice their plea in the days before the war—words such as Medea 
uttered when Jason deserted her, the moody barbarian wedded 
with the left hand, for a young Greek princess. 


Oh, 
Of all things upon earth that bleed and grow, 
A herb most bruised is woman. We must pay 
Our store of gold, hoarded for that one day, 
To buy us some man’s love; and lo, they bring 
A master of our flesh! There comes the sting 
Of the whole shame. 


* Know you what it is to be a child ?’ wrote Francis Thomp- 
son ; and at the end of a catalogue of the child’s characteristics 
he says : ‘ It is to know not yet that you are under sentence of life, 
nor petition that it be commuted into death.’ Rupert Brooke, 
too, played with the same fancy. Who would suspect that words 
like these could be an echo floating down to us through two 
millennia? Yet listen to the authentic voice, the voice of 
Euripides, as Professor Murray has interpreted it for us : 


Who knoweth if the thing that we call death 
Be life, and our life dying ? who knoweth, 
Save only that all we beneath the sun 
Are sick and suffering, and those foregone 
Not sick, nor troubled with evil any more ? 
(Phrizxus, fr. 833.) 


Till he was well advanced in middle age Euripides was an 
ardent democrat. Freedom of speech was his ideal. Without it 
there can be no democratic government. The laws of Athens 
protected it, protected the weak, protected all minorities ; so 


Weak men cast back the lie 
On prosperous calumny ; the poorer sort, 
If justice back their plea, confound the strong ; 
And freedom in our Parliament proclaims, 
‘ Who can depose wise counsel for the State ?’ 
Then he that will, sits silent; he that will, 
Speaks and wins glory. Can equality 
Go further ? 

(The Suppliant Women, 433—441 : Murray.) 


And again, 


Nor yet to gold 
Give we high seats, but in one honour hold 
The poor man and the rich. 
(Ibid., 407, 408.) 
VoL. XCIX—No. 592 3P 
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Long before he died, however, Euripides had lost patience with 
democracy. He had suffered the profound disillusionment that 
hitherto has almost always overtaken the democratic idealist. 
The herd do not really believe in free speech, but only in freedom 
to speak what they want tohear. The Bolshevist, the Communist, 
have no other use for it. 

In the eyes of Aristophanes the teaching—the earlier teaching 
—of Euripides had done infinite harm. He had— 


taught the crews of the pick of the ships 
To answer back pat to their officer’s nose ! How unlike my old sailor 
of yore, 
With no thought in his head but to guzzle his brose and sing as he bent 
at the oar ! 


But our new man just sails where it happens to blow, and argues, 
and rows no more ! 
(The Frogs, 1070 ff. : Murray.) 


Which is very much what was said of Kerensky and his fellow- 
idealists when the discipline of the Russian armies collapsed on 
the outbreak of the Revolution in 1917. 


Our city through him is filled to the brim 
With monkeys who chatter to every one’s whim, 


said Aristophanes. A Russian satirist could have found no apter 
words. 

It was the war which taught Euripides that democracy can be 
the most tyrannical and pitiless of masters. He had passed 
through every phase of thought about war that could inspire a 
poet’s verse. When it began, and he was nearly fifty years of age, 
he was a ‘ patriot.’ How beautiful was Athens! How fair the 
world would be if she were queen, and Pericles her minister! But 
a long war degrades ; it ‘ proves a rough master,’ said Thucydides, 
‘that brings most men’s characters to a level with their fortunes.’ 
The workers, the unemployed—they were the war party, ruth- 
less, grasping, sanguine, men of active intellect, but limited 
information. And it was thus that they salved their easy con- 
sciences : ‘ By a necessary law of their nature men rule where they 
can’; and again, ‘ Right, as the world goes, is only a question 
between equals in power, while the strong do what they can, and 
the weak suffer what they must ’ (Thucydides, V., 105 and 89), 
Let the Melians, so stupidly obstinate in their determination to 
preserve the neutrality of their tiny island, be overrun and 
massacred to teach the peril of thwarting Athens. And then sail 
ho! for Sicily, surely a rich prey and an easy. We rub our eyes. 
How strangely familiar! Only we thought the names had been 
different, 
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If those were the articles of a ‘ patriot’s ’ faith, Euripides could 
be a patriot no longer. He would denounce the sin. 


How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead, yourselves so soon to die. 
(The Trojan Women, 95-98: Murray.) 


Surely common-sense pointed the same way : 


Would ye be wise, ye cities, fly from war ! 
(Ibid., 400.) 
And again, 


Oh, it were well 
The death men shout for could stand visible 
Above the urns! Then never Greece had reeled 
Blood-mad to ruin o’er many a stricken field. 
Great Heaven, set both out plain, and all can tell 
The false word from the true, and ill from well, 
And how much peace is better. 

(The Suppliant Women, 484—488.) 


But when the war fever is on men, they will not think, and they 
will not let other people think ; at any rate, they will not let them 
speak their thoughts. We have lived through days not very 
different. And Athens could parallel, in part, our ‘ Little Eng- 
landers ’ with her ‘ Little Athenians,’ only they were aristocrats, 
pro-Spartans, who wanted to live in peace on their country 
estates, which constant invasion ruined, and had no use 
for a navy or an island empire which challenged the rest of 
Hellas. 

Now, as then, there is very little vision. We look neither back 
nor forward. There is only one generation that has always been 
right through the millennia, the generation then in its prime, 
‘our own.’ ‘ We,’ and only ‘ we,’ know just how things should 
be done. We forget how our fathers were certain that the apex 
had been reached always some thirty years earlier, how in their 
eyes the decline began when they handed on the task to us, and 
how it irked us in the pride of our strength to hear that nothing 
had gone right since they were in the pride of theirs. We forget, 
and tell our sons that they are ruining the country. We dread 
that vision of a better world that waits just beyond the mountains 
for the adventurous—a vision which in our own youth made such 
an urgent appeal to us. Deep-seated always in man’s nature are 
the contradictory principles of progress and reaction, as inevitable 
as the ebb and flow of tides. We do not understand the motives 
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that inspire our acts ; and, of course, we are unconscious of their 
perennial domination. We are not yet of those for whom 
Thucydides wrote, ‘ inquirers who desire an exact knowledge of 
the past as an aid to the interpretation of the future, which in the 
course of human things must resemble, if it does not reflect, it.’ 


H. W. HousEHOLp. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE MYTHS OF WAR’ 
To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 


S1r,—In concluding the above-named article, published in your April 
issue, I summarised my arguments with, amongst others, the following 
broad generalisation, ‘. . . remembering the enormous benefits obtained 
by slandering the enemy . . . we are justified in regarding with keen 
suspicion all allegations of deliberate, organised and complicated atrocities, 
against whomsoever they may be made.’ 

Mr. Edward Anderson in last month’s issue quoted this isolated sentence, 
and objected to it on the grounds that its‘ apparent intention .. . is to 
acquit the Germans of their ghastly savagery in the Great War.’ 

But to treat an allegation with suspicion does not mean to dismiss it 
of hand as false without further inquiry. My submission obviously means 
that the correct attitude towards this:subject is one of suspended judgment 
until proof. ‘To regard -with suspicion * does ‘not, necessarily mean ‘ to 
acquit.’ All that it implics is.that investigation and Henin are necessary 
before acceptance. . ** 

Referring to the “Belgian atrocities Mi, Anderson ‘claims that these 
‘outrages were amply proved by the. various committees which were 
appointed to inquire irto the facts on the spot.’ To begin’ with, this is not 
accurate. The scenes of these alleged outrages were at. the time in enemy 
occupation, so that inquiry én the spot was impossible. As he frankly 
admits, these committees were appointed bythe British, French and Belgian 
Governments. The war has been over for nearl y eight years, and therefore 
there can be no harm now in admitting a doubt whether Governments 
directing a great war can be regarded as fair and impartial judges of the 
conduct of the enemy with whom they are waging a life and death struggle. 
Is the middle of a great war a time in which calm and reasoned judgments 
are likely to be formed ? We are told above that ‘ the outrages were proved 
by the various committees.’ But in a trial it is not for the judge to prove 
the case against the accused. That is the task for the witnesses for the 
prosecution. Undoubtedly the Bryce Report came to ‘a definite con- 
clusion.’ But is this at all surprising in a case where the rdéles of prosecutor 
and of judge were filled by the same persons ? A committee of Sinn Feiners 
on the burning of Cork, or a committee of Swarajists on the Amritsar fray, 
or a committee of Druses on General Sarrail’s rule in Syria would, no doubt, 
all come to equally definite but perhaps not more convincing conclusions. 

Mr. Anderson claims that the allegations accepted as true in the Bryce 
Report have never been refuted. One of the main points of my article was 
that such allegations never can be refuted. Similar allegations have been 
made against every army which has fought on foreign soil during the last 
fifty years, and although most are forgotten, and let us hope forgiven, I 
doubt if any have been positively disproved. Whether the allegations 
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against the Germans in Belgium have been proved or not must be left to the 
judgment of future historians. The value of the Bryce Report to them 
would be increased a thousandfold if it were only certain that its framers 
started by regarding these allegations ‘ with keen suspicion,’ but were 
reluctantly forced by the evidence before them to come to the conclusions 
they did. It is just this doubt whether the passions of war time did not 
prevent these charges, so damaging to the enemy, from being investigated 
with due suspicion that causes the Bryce Report to be regarded now more 
as a once potent instrument of propaganda than as a document valuable to 
historians. 

That isolated and spontaneous outrages took place in Belgium in 1914 
may be safely assumed without reference to the findings of the Bryce 
Report, since such happenings seem more or less inevitable in an affair of 
this nature and of this magnitude. But the allegations that there took 
place deliberate and organised atrocities, planned and countenanced by the 
Government and military authorities, should be regarded with suspicion 
until proved to the satisfaction of persons other than those who made these 
allegations. 

F. J. P. VEALE. 
Ramsgate. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 
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